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The Autocar Delivery Truck 


a shooting star—soon burns 
itself away! 

The Autocar Delivery Truck 
(Model A 1/4-ton) has the speed of 
the Greyhound and the stamina of 
the Great Dane. 

Profitable speed, reliable speed, 
hour after hour, every day— 


ee without stamina—like 


think what it brings to a business! 

Comfortable to ride in and 
drive, safe for the load and the 
driver, economical, fitted with self- 
starter, electric lights and four-wheel 
brakes, this new Autocar product 
is, truly, an achievement. 

You will want to know more. 
Write for further information. 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Direct Factory Branches in 50 Cities 



































Autocar Sales and Service Company of Texas 
2701 Main Street, Dallas 
Robert R. Harper, Manager 


Telephone 7-1529 
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Zhe Dectine and Fall of the 
KING OF DIXIE 


NCE UPON A TIME there was an ogre 
who lived in the South named King Cotton. 
Whenever he showed his teeth, everybody ran to. 
see if he were smiling or merely preparing for a 
big meal of scrambled profits and farmer a la king. 


* 


About a month ago the ogre started 
on a big “‘bust.”” Among the populace, 
the gloomy and the sad began to 
howl. Cotton went to 12 cents, a 
low price, but far from disastrous. 

Gentlemen in New York, who 
don’t know but that the Cotton Belt 
is something to keep golf knickers up, 
drew some cartoons for their papers 
about the destitute South. 

But there was no calamity. Busi- 
ness continued as usual. As this is 
being written the prospect of even a 
dull season is growing remote indeed. 

x * * 

The cotton market is not satisfac- 
tory, to be sure, 

Texas farmers would like a good 
cotton price. They'd like as good a 


* 


Texas is well-to-do. 
Christmas ever welcomed. 


* 


* 


* 


price for this year’s 5,000,000 bales 
as for last year’s 4,000,000 bales. 


But the day has passed when King 
Cotton rules the destinies of Texans. 


This year, by Government esti- 
mates, Texas will raise $910,000,000 
in crops. One of the greatest totals 
ever reached. 


Of this amount, barely more than 


$350,000,000 comes from lint cotton. 


Texas this year produced four 
times as much corn as last year, five 
times as much wheat, six times as 
much oats and big increases in sev- 
eral other crops. The $910,000,000 
will exceed last year’s total by more 


than $100,000,000. 


Xk 


Dallas is preparing for the greatest 
Santa Claus and his reindeer are 


coming in person, thanks to The News and The Journal, and 
people with good things to sell will find it well 
worth while to gather round. 


OLDEST NEWSPAPER IN DALLAS * * OLDEST BUSINESS INSTITUTION IN TEXAS 


The Ballas Morning News 


“Supreme in Texas” 








"HE success of your business neighbor lies in the mastery of 
detail. You've as good ideas as the next man for the devel- 
opment of your business. You see business start, develop 

to a certain point,---then lag, falter and perhaps go down. What is 
the cause? Drag of Detail. Detail will always be a good part of 
business, and the secret of success is to be free to progress, to have the 
big things under control and clearly seen. QSystematize it. That is 
what today’s big men learn and practice. Our organization is in 
position to help you---to advise you of the latest methods of handling 
the detail of your business. @Call upon us. It costs nothing to get 
this information. 
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king Cotton-Dictator or Monarchs 


Col. C. C. Walsh, Federal Reserve Agent and Chairman of the Board of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas, Discusses the Present Condition of Texas and Outlines 


HERE and how was 
76, the cotton plant in- 
“ai troduced into the 
United States of 
America, and recog- 
nized as the King 
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of all commercial products for 


‘more than one hundred years? 
We do not know, nor does any- 


one know. We only know that 
when Columbus, on October 12, 
1492, discovering America as he 
went sailing westward in the 
Pinta, the Nina and Santa 
Maria, he found the cotton 
plant growing there in the West 
Indies, and its fiber being used 
by the natives for domestic 
purposes, and he carried back to 
the court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, in Spain, samples of 
this wonderful product. 


We do know, however, from 
the researches of history, that 
the oldest known cotton produc- 
ing country in the civilized 
world is India, where, for more 
than three thousand years, the 
plant has been growing, and its 
fiber manufactured into thread 
and cloth. We also know that 
for more than four hundred 
years before the Christian Era, 
cotton was well known in what 
was then the civilized world, as 
shown by the writings of both 
the Greeks and Egyptians, both 
of which clearly indicate a com- 


prehensive knowledge of the value of this fiber as a com- 
mercial commodity for domestic use. 


We also know that from the early dawn of time, cotton 
was planted by the uncivilized and semi-civilized races of 
the world, wherever its growth was indigenous to the 
climate of those sections of the country which these people 


inhabited. 


We further know that for more than one hundred years 
the culture of cotton in the United States has outdistanced, 
both in quantity and in quality, the entire production of 
the Old World; that down to the year 1800 the cotton con- 
sumers of Europe depended upon the Indies and the Levant 
for their raw material, but by 1860, through the co-ordi- 
nation of the inventive genius, the superior farming, the 
greater energy of the southern planters, the United States 
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TIME TO OBEY THE LAW 


ginia, in 1607. 


had so far surpassed all other 
nations in the production of the 
cotton fiber that it supplied the 
greater part of all the cotton 
used by Great Britain and Con- 
tinental Europe, in the manu- 
facture of the finished product. 


It would be extremely diffi- 
cult to even approximate the 
cotton production of the world, 
or to hazard any authentic sta- 
tistics in reference thereto, for 
the reason that a large propor- 
tion of the amount consumed is 
produced in uncivilized and 
semi-civilized countries, where 
no records are kept, and that in 
other countries, such as China 
and Japan, the total production 
is kept a close secret. Then, 
too, the vast amount of cotton 
produced in the comparatively 
unknown continent of Africa, 
which includes Egypt, where 
the cotton fabric constitutes the 
greater part of the require- 
ments for dress, is also un- 
available, but it is safe to as- 
sert, without the slightest fear 
of successful contradiction, that 
while 

Cotton is King 


the whole world over, for many 
centuries has been, and will con- 
tinue to be for unnumbered 
centuries to come, and more so 
in 

The United States of America 
than in any other place or 


nation, yet this continued pre-eminence of supremacy is 
wholly contingent upon the observation of certain natural 
economic laws which must be jealously safeguarded, and 
strictly obeyed by the American people, if they expect to 
see the realization of their future dreams come true. 

The first authentic record of cotton production in the 
United States, by the white man, was at Jamestown, Vir- 
The first exportation of cotton from the 
United States occurred in 1747, when eight bags of cotton 
were shipped to England, while the first consignment of 
any importance, consisting of two thousand pounds of lint 
cotton, was shipped out in 1770. 

But in 1793 the invention of the cotton gin by Eli 
Whitney so completely revolutionized the production and 
sale of cotton fiber that in 1800 it raised the annual output 

(Continued on page 25) 








Lutertor Concentration and the ‘Rate (ase 


A. L. Reed, General Attorney for the Interior Interests, Briefs the Now Famous Cotton Rate 
Case and Shows Its Importance to the Business Interests of Dallas 


4] HE wealth created by cot- 
ton is distributed through 
three main sources: First 
through production. Sec- 
ond, through marketing 
and distribution, and 
through the manufacturing 





third, 
process of converting the raw cotton 


into finished articles. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to deal with the 
Cotton Case now pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
its effect or relation to the marketing 
and distribution of cotton. 


The average production of cotton 
in Texas is eleven bales per farm. 
Cotton is sold of course Basic Mid- 
dling, there being nine different 
bases running from Good Ordinary to 
Middling Fair. In addition to these 
nine different bases there are more 
than one hundred and fifty different 
grades of cotton and a variety of 
length of staple, all of which enter 
into the marketing of cotton. The 
average production of eleven bales 
per farm may have some or all of 
the various bases and grades of cot- 
ton in it. In other words, there may 
be eleven bales with nine different 
bases and eleven different grades of 
cotton. The consuming mills usually 
have a particular basis and grade of 
cotton which they desire to use and 
a particular length of staple. This 
they buy in purchasing units of 100 
bales or more. From this variety of 
basis and grade and from the small 
average bales per farm, as compared 
to the purchasing lots of the mills, 
it is readily apparent that some 
means of assembling the cotton crop 
for marketing must be provided. This 
is commonly referred to in the cotton 
trade as the cencentration of cotton, 
which is the process of preparing it 
for market by assembling the dif- 
—_— bases and grades into salable 
ots. 





The Cotton Case 


HE present case now pending be- 

fore the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, known as Docket 14940, 
has a direct bearing upon this as- 
sembling or concentration of cotton 
for marketing. The question is, shall 
the cotton be concentrated and mar- 
keted through the various interior 
cities, or shall this be done solely at 
the ports? It has been the effort of 
the port cities in this case to obtain 
an advantage that would have the 
effect of diverting the concentration 
and marketing of cotton to the port 
cities. It has been the effort of the 
interior cities to obtain an equality, 
or an equal opportunity, with the 
ports in the concentration and mar- 
keting of cotton. The importance of 
this case to the Southwestern States 
may be best illustrated by citing the 
fact that agriculture is a major ac- 
tivity in each of the four States of 
Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Lou- 
isiana. In Texas and Arkansas, ag- 
riculture furnishes two-thirds of the 
primary wealth of the States; that 
is, the wealth from manufacturing, 
mining and agriculture combined. In 
Oklahoma and Louisiana agriculture 
supplies about one-third of the pri- 
mary income. Cotton ranks high in 
all four States, supplying approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the farm in- 
come of Texas and Arkansas, and 
almost one-half of the farm income 
of Oklahoma and Louisiana. In Tex- 
as, for instance, income received by 
producers from cotton the 1924-25 
crop year we place at $496,000,000 
compared with $74,000,000 from cat- 
tle the second leading farm industry. 
In Arkansas cotton income is $178,- 
000,000 followed by fruits and vege- 
tables second in importance at $14,- 
000,000. Cotton income in Oklahoma 
is $198,000,000. Wheat comes next 
with $28,000,000. Cotton leads in 


Copyright: Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


Warehouse and compress facilities of the Dallas Cotton Factors’ Corporation, with storage 
space for 100,000 bales. 


Louisiana with an income of $79,000,- 
000, and sugar cane is second, yield- 
ing an income of $25,000,000. 


In The Wake of Cotton 


HE secondary industries which 

have grown up to take care of 
the cotton industry are tremendous, 
Nothing illustrates this better than 
the growth of banking, which is the 
servant of every business activity. In 
the four Cotton States—Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Louisiana—the 
number of banks increased from 525 
in 1900 to 2,531 in 1910 and 3,016 in 
1925. Their aggregate resources 
grew from $180,000,000 in 1900 to 
$752,000,000 in 1910 and to $2,522,- 
000,000 in 1925. 


Visualize, if you will, how the re- 
adjustment in methods of handling 
the cotton industry must affect the 
complete financial, industrial and 
commercial organization of this whole 
area. Take, for instance, the State of 
Texas. In this State the income re- 
ceived by producers from the sale of 
cotton constitutes one-half of the pri- 
mary income of the State. Banks 
have developed to handle the cotton 
industry and the multitude of other 
activities dependent upon it. Mer- 
chandising channels have been estab- 
lished. Jobbing centers have devel- 
oped. Manufacturing plants have 
been built.. Far more than any other 
product, the State revolves around 
cotton. 


The compresses which compress 
cotton in transit for the carriers have 
gradually evoluted into a combination 
facility of compresses and _ ware- 
houses. There are 104 such in Texas 
and 191 in the four Southwestern 
States. These facilities were primarily 
compress facilities, but due to the 
gradual development of interior mar- 
keting and concentration, they have 
added warehouse and concentration 
facilities, in order to assist in the 
holding of the farmer’s cotton and to 
bring about the more orderly mar- 
keting of same through the interior 
cities. 


First, let us inquire concerning the 
history of the development of cotton 
marketing. The Federal Reserve 
Board, in its study of Cotton Mar- 
keting and Financing, says: 


“Methods of marketing cotton have grad- 
ually changed as the industry has developed 
and expanded. Before the Civil War cotton 
was grown principally by large planters and 
marketed through established agencies known 
as cotton factors. After the war the planta- 
tion system was supplanted largely by small 
farms. Along with the decline of the factor- 
age system and the growing prevalence of 
small farms, there came an increase in inte 
rior buying. Cotton mil's sent buyers into the 
cotton States to buy cotton directly from the 
farmers and from the supply merchants. The 
middlemen or cotton merchants also sent thelr 
representatives into the field to buy cotton 
either from the farmers, local buyers or sup- 
ply merchants.” 


(Continued on page 20) 
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JHE establishment of mar- 
kets was one of the ear- 
liest activities of civili- 
zation. At first it was 
a question of meeting 
eS22==) places where the simple 
products of the field and the chase 
could be bartered. ‘These developed 
apace until today we have our highly 
organized markets known as_ ex- 
changes for the trade in cotton, wheat 
and other products. Side by side with 
these have sprung up stock exchanges 
for trading in the securities of the 
modern corporation which is a devel- 
opment largely of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


During the later middle ages the 
co-called wandering fairs came into 
vogue and served as places for the 
exchange of various commodities. 
Vestiges of this custom still remain in 
the modern fairs of Europe and 
America, which, however, stress the 
showing and the advertising of the 
products of various lands rather than 
their direct sale, although the latter 
phase also receives considerable at- 
tention, particularly in Europe. 


In Trade Lies Power 

OST cities, both ancient and 
modern, can not be fully under- 

stood unless we consider them as 
market places which have attached 
themselves to the various routes of 
trade. The political power and cul- 
tural eminence which many of them 
attained were at first due to their 
usefuiness as market places for goods. 


Interior of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange. 


The Economic Function of 











Photograph courtesy of G. A. Holland, of T. E. Stavely & Company. 





the Cotton Exchange 


By Wilham F. Hauhart, Director of the School of Commerce of Southern Methodist University 


Up to the present, I have used the 
word “market place” in its broadest 
meaning as a meeting place for all 
sorts of vendors of goods, a place 
where buyers and sellers met, urged 
on by the economic necessities of 
their business. Some markets of this 
sort still exist in various places, but 
in modern times, with the develop- 
ment of transportation and communi- 
cation, as well as the enormous growth 
of population, a process of specializa- 
tion began. While at first all com- 
modities were handled in the same 
markets, gradually some of the deal- 
ers broke away and formed new mar- 
kets for their special goods. At first 
perhaps the business was carried on 
in the street, but soon the number 
of transactions increased until these 
places assumed the names of ex- 
changes and finally it was decided to 
do the buying and selling in a build- 
ing owned by an association with re- 
stricted membership known as an ex- 
change or organized market. 


The next step in the evolution was 
the dealing in contracts for the re- 
ceipt and delivery of a certain article 
instead of dealing with the article 
itself on the trading floor of the ex- 
change. This final development de- 
pended on two things: first, the 
amount of trading in the particular 
commodity, and, second, the nature of 
the commodity itself. In order to 
have enough business to justify an 
exchange, there must be a _ staple 
commodity which is extensively used 
and produced in large quantities. Sec- 


ond, it must be a product that can 
be easily graded and standardized; 
otherwise it would permit only of 
trading in small quantities in nu- 
merous grades, rather than large scale 
transactions in uniform units of 
standardized quality. Perishable food 
stuffs and other articles varying in 
quality either remained in the old 
street markets or are distributed 
through retail stores. There is little 
speculative buying and selling of 
such materials. As a result the risk 
in owning and carrying them is great 
and the profit on individual sales 
must be much higher than on articles 
which are not perishable. 


Organized Markets 

HE exchanges which deal on a 

large scale in carefully graded 
articles are also called organized 
markets, because of the detailed or- 
ganization, extensive rules, and large 
mechanical equipment which they cre- 
ate in the prosecution of their busi- 
ness. Thus we have stock exchanges 
for dealing in securities, cotton ex- 
changes, metal exchanges, etc. Some- 
times different names are applied to 
these organized markets as, for ex- 
ample, the Chicago Board of Trade, 
which is the world’s greatest cereal 
exchange. 


Another step in the development of 
organized markets has been competi- 
tion between the exchanges dealing 
in the same general commodities, 


which culminated in the rise of a few 
of them to a dominating national and 
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even international position, while 
other exchanges dealing in the same 
article tended to function only locally 
or in'a complementary capacity. But 
this process could not take place un- 
til rapid and reliable communication 
and transportation had been devel- 
oped. This occurred during the past 
century along with the growth of 
steam railways, tickers, telephones, 
telegraphs and cables. 


The leading cotton markets are the 
New York, Liverpool and New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchanges. The staple 
cereals have their chief markets on 
the Chicago Board of Trade and the 
Exchanges at Liverpool, Buenos 
Aires, Minneapolis and Kansas City. 
There are simlar markets for sugar, 
coffee, rubber, copper, silver and gold. 
Silk and rice are marketed on special 
exchanges in Japan. The largest 
American cotton markets outside of 
New York and New Orleans, which 
have been mentioned above, are Au- 
gusta, Memphis, Dallas and Houston. 
These cities have local cotton ex- 
changes to which the factors and mer- 
chants belong. The business in fu- 
ture contracts or hedging is done in 
the New York, Liverpool and New 
Orleans markets, the members of the 
local exchanges acting as agents in 
placing this business. There are nu- 
merous other cotton markets of 
lesser importance in all the Southern 
States. The most important cotton 
ports are Galveston, Houston, New 
Orleans and Savannah. 


Economic Benefits 


HE economic benefits of organ- 

ized markets are many. By this 
agency the commodities dealt in are 
instantly salable at all times. Be- 
sides being of great advantage to the 
producer, this makes these products 
available as a bas’s for collateral 
loans by banks and other financial in- 
stitutions. Cotton, as well as securi- 
ties listed on the New York Exchange 
and other things dealt in on organ- 
ized markets, make excellent collat- 
eral for loans. 


Another factor is that these mar- 
kets or exchanges help stabilize the 
price of the various commodities and 
securities. Before the establishment 
of the exchanges, prices fluctuated 
much more violently than they do to- 
day. The establishment of the right 
price, that is, the price which will 
serve as a reliable guide in produc- 
tion and consumption, is one of the 
most important matters from an eco- 
nomic point of view. The intelligence 
of all the best forecasters comes to 
a focus in these exchanges. Their 
purchases and sales are based upon 
their judgment as to the amount of 
the given commodity available and 
this gives a sort of prophetic quality 
to the prices which result from these 
activities on the exchange. The mere 
purchase and sale of spot cotton with- 
out any future transactions would not 
be sufficient to bring about this de- 
sirable result. 


Since the purchases and sales in 
these organized markets must be en- 
tirely in the open, artificial control 
and manipulation is prevented. The 
rules of the exchanges are strict and 
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THE DALLAS COTTON EXCHANGE 


This building, completed in 1926 at a cost of $1,500,000, is one of the finest exchange structures 

in the world. It is seventeen stories high and is constructed of reinforced concret2. The face 

brick are cream colored and trimmed with terra cotta. Lang & Witchell were the architects 
and Thomson & Swaine, associate architects. 


they prevent the growth of easy mo- 
nopolies and other types of artificial 
control. Moreover, the membership 
is restricted and this makes it easy to 
enforce all regulations for the pre- 
vention of fraud. 


We come now to the consideration 
of the question of trading in future 
contracts in cotton, wheat and so 
forth. This is referred to in the trade 
as “hedging,” and while it is readily 
understood and its function is quickly 
perceived by those who are connected 
with the business, as well as by econ- 
omists, the general public does not 
understand the significance of hedg- 
ing. It does not see the necessity of 
trading in these future contracts and 
more often than not it ascribes a sin- 
ister influence to those who engage 
in it. 

Hedging 
EDGING is a method by which 
dealers in cotton or cotton mills 
protect themselves against the fluc- 
tuations in price to which any com- 
modity may be subjected. A cotton 
merchant when he sells spot cotton 
ahead to a mill or to another: mer- 


chant usually covers himself by the 
purchase of a contract for future de- 
livery. If the price of cotton advances 
he has to pay more for the cotton 
he agreed to deliver to the mill, when 
the time for this delivery arrives. In 
that case he recoups himself from the 
profits which he makes on his sale 
of the future contract. Wherein then 
consists his reward for selling cotton 
to the mill? The answer is that he 
is selling to the mill at a slight ad- 
vance over the price at which he 
could have bought cotton in the mar- 
ket when he made the contract with 
the mill. This, together with certain 
fees, constitute his profit as a cotton 
merchant. He has shifted the risk 
of a change in price of cotton to other 
shoulders and receives his reward 
strictly as a merchant or middle man. 
This does not mean of course that 
some cotton merchants do not at 
times carry the risk of a change in 
price themselves. In that case, they 
may make higher profits in their busi- 
ness, but they may also subject them- 
selves to severe losses. In the latter 
instance, the merchant undertakes two 
functions—that of a merchant or 
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middle man in handling cotton as well 
as the function of a speculator who 
is bearing the risk of a change of 
price in the market. 


Similarly this merchant when he 
buys spot cotton which he does not 
immediately sell covers himself by 
the sale of contracts for future de- 
livery against these spots. In this 
way the merchant is “even” on the 
market. He makes his profit as a 
merchant and is freed from the dan- 
ger of loss due to price fluctuation. 


The cotton business today could not 
operate without this future trading. 
The cotton mill, for example, does not 
make goods in September for fall de- 
livery. These goods must be made 
months in advance. In the absence of 
a contract to deliver these goods at 
a fixed price, the mill can protect 
itself against a change in price by 
selling a future contract. If the 
price of cotton falls while the goods 
are being manufactured the miller 
will recoup hmself by additional 
profits on his future contract. If the 
pr.ce rises while the goods are being 
manufactured he will lose on his fu- 
ture contract, but will make addition- 
al profit on his finished goods. 


Futures 

HESE future contracts are made 

through the members of the local 
exchanges as agents, but the only 
markets for futures or hedges are the 
Liverpool, New York and New Or- 
leans Exchanges. The New York and 
New Orleans Exchanges have existed 
since the seventies of the last cen- 
tury. Previous to that time the cot- 
ton merchant had to bear all the trade 
risk. In those days, for example, in 
the exportation of cotton it took 
weeks to accumulate a shipload at 
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one of the ports. Then another month 
or two passed before the cotton 
reached Europe. The price changes 
which often took place were one of 
the hazards which had to be borne by 
the exporter alone. Somewhat later 
when news began to travel faster than 
ships, the risk to the exporter of a 
possible change in price became un- 
bearable. Today this risk is shifted 
by means of the future markets. 


Much discussion is heard at times 
in regard to the speculation in cotton 
and other commodities. It is as- 
sumed that speculat.on exists only on 
account of the exchanges and if they 
could be wiped out, it would entirely 
disappear. This is based upon ig- 
norance of the real functions of or- 
ganized markets on the one hand and 
speculation on the other. It could not 
be eliminated. If the opportunity for 
shifting the risk of price changes 
were not offered by the organized 
markets it would have to be borne 
altogether by the m.llers and mer- 
chants who handle the cotton as well 
as by the farmers and growers, many 
of whom are economically unfit to 
bear this risk. It should not be for- 
gotten that any commodity is subject 
to a change in value, once it has been 
produced and some person or per- 
sons must assume this risk, since it 
must be owned and held by some one 
from the time of its production to the 
date of its consumption. If there ex- 
ists a class of people who are willing 
and able to take over this risk it is 
beneficial to society to give them an 
opportunity and this is given them in 
the organized markets and exchanges. 


The normal function of shifting the 
risk of price changes in commodities 
like cotton could not be performed 
without the speculators as a class. It 
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has been estimated that 85% of the 
future contracts are trade hedges and 
15% are purely speculative in nature, 
but the 15% of transactions are nec- 
essary in order to balance and offset 
the purchases and sales of future con- 
tracts against each other. Hedging 
is possible only if someone is willing 
through the organ zed markets to buy 
or sell future contracts as the case 
may be. The trade hedges would not 
balance or offset each other without 
the speculative element in the market. 


Speculation 


VER and anon an attempt is made 

to do away with organized mar- 
hets on the ground that they offer 
opportunity for speculation and that 
is supposed to be ha-mful. In Ger- 
many the agrarian element persuaded 
the Gove nirent in 1896 to unde ‘take 
the prohibition of speculation in farm 
products. It was -ntended to prevent 
grain speculation on the produce ex- 
changes. But to a certain extent it 
took place anyway private y in count- 
ing rooms, res.aurants and on the 
street. ‘The stabilization of p-ices 
which results from the open market 
in the exchanzes was miss ng and it 
rendered the farmers subject to t e 
whims of local millers and smal 
traders. Berlin, formerly one of the 
most influential markets of Europe, 
dropped to the rank of a smail pro- 
vincial market. To some extent Ber- 
lin merchants. speculated through 
Liverpool, New York and Chicago 
w.-th the tacit approval of the German 
Government which realized that the 
German grain market is controlled to 
a great extent by influences outside 
the country and that Germany could 
not play ‘an independent role. The 


(Continued on page 34) 
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American Cotton Exchanges: No. 1, New York 








City; No. 2, New Orleans; No. 3, Houston; No. 4, Memphis; No. 5, Galveston. 





Efistory of the Dallas Cotton Exchange 


Louis M. Bourne, President, Points Out the Importance of the Cotton Industry to Dallas and 
Traces the Development of this City as a Cotton Market 


“The maintenance or operation of a bucket shop at any point in this State is prohibited.” 
“* * * There may be organized * * * voluntary associations to be known as cotton exchanges 
* * ® to receive and post quotations on cotton.” 


ITTLE did they think, 
i] those Texas legislators, 
when they did away with 
M| the bugaboo of yester- 
ADs As day, the bucket shop, 





opening the doors to progressive 
marketing by making possible the 
operation of an exchange, which has 
since become an integral part, a ne- 





THE SCOLLARD BUILDING 


This structure was the home of the Dallas 

Cotton Exchange from 1908 to 1912. It was 

torn down in 1924 to provide a site for the 
21-story Republic Bank Building. 


cessity to the distribution of our in- 
creasing cotton crop. 

And just such an insignificant fac- 
tor as that first quoted set in 
motion the wheels of changing for- 
tune and transferred the spot cotton 
center of the world from the banks of 
the drowsing “Ole Miss” to the 
metropolis of the new Southwest. 


Prior to 1907 the Dallas cotton 
market might be said to consist of a 
number of individuals—they could al- 
most be counted on the fingers of one’s 
hands—who were endeavoring to 
render an economic service in the dis- 
tribution of the fleecy staple. I use 
“endeavoring” advisedly, for those 
early merchants operated under many 
disadvantages, not the least of them be- 
ing a lack of specific information re- 
garding quotations and crop prospects. 
The passage of the enabling act showed 
them the way to accomplishment, and 
they promptly applied for a charter. 
The articles of incorporation gave 

‘them the right “to organize and 
maintain a cotton exchange; to pro- 


—Extracts from the Penal Code of Texas. 


vide suitable quarters and to estab- 
lish uniformity in commercial usages; 
to acquire, preserve and disseminate 
valuable business information and to 
adopt rules and regulations and 
standards of classification.” The 
signers were: F. P. Webster, M. H. 
Wolfe, P. R. Freeman, M. H. Thom- 
as and A. H. Cleaver. 


Upon the charter being granted the 
following, in addition to those already 
mentioned, constituted the member- 
ship of the original Dallas Exchange: 
Cc. J. Sorrells, S. W. “i H. L. Ed- 
wards, W. E. Campbell, J. Kahn, W. 
D. Felder, Dick Clark, Cc. L. Tarver, 
L. B. Steele, Theo Marcus, J. L. Gold- 
man, C.'R. Fraser, George Stavely, 
A. D. R. Collie, Franz Brass, M. Gill 
and J. S. Ownby. 


The “suitable quarters” provided 
for in the charter was a part of the 
second floor of the North Texas 
Building—a landmark which is still 
holding out against the inroads of 
modern Dallas. In 1908, a year after 
the opening, the exchange moved to 
the Scollard Building, and in 1912 it 
found what it thought to be a per- 





THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 
BUILDING 


Home of the Exchange from 1908 to 1926. 

Upon the completion of the new Exchange the 

Associated General Contractors of America 

took over the old Exchange Building il- 
lustrated above. 


manent home in the old Cotton Ex- 
change Building. 


Needed—A New Home 
T did not take fourteen years to 
show the Exchange that it was 


outgrowing its quarters. Cotton 
merchants, unable to secure space in 
the main building, rented practically 
the entire district within a two-block 
radius of the Exchange. In 1925 a 


committee was appointed to investi- 
gate and recommend a site for a new 
home. Those intrusted with this im- 
portant duty consisted of Sheppard 
W. King, J. L. Goldman and J. Ben 
Critz. At the same time a building 
committee was appointed, consisting 
of R. L. Dixon, chairman, Charles L, 
Tarver, J. S. Ownby, E. B. Guthrie 
and Mare Anthony. 


In December, 1925, construction 
work was started on the 17-story, 
$1, 500,000 structure which was to 
give Dallas one of the finest ex- 
change buildings in America. Today 
a seat on this exchange, whose mem- 
bership is limited to 150, costs ap- 
proximately $6,000. Nineteen years 
ago it could be bought for 1/60th of 
that amount. Which brings us to the 
present. ; 


What It Means to Dallas 


SHALL not attempt to discuss 

the economic functions of the Dal- 
las Cotton Exchange, since this sub- 
ject is thoroughly covered elsewhere 
in this issue, but I would like to call 
your attention to some of the factors 
which make the Exchange an im- 
portant part of the present and fu- 
ture commercial life of this city. 


From the standpoint of value, the 
handling of cotton is the largest 
single item in the trade of this city. 
It outranks manufacturing; it is 
greater than any one wholesale line, 
and it makes up about 98% of all the 
exports of Dallas. It has gained for 
Dallas the title of the “largest in- 
land cotton market in the world.” 
Truly a distinction, when you stop to 
think of it, for a city which has not 


(Continued on page 31) 
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The Present Home of the Dallas Cotion 
Exchange. : 
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Left: Growing corn and velvet beans in Smith County. 
Texas raised 83,700,000 bushels of oats this year compared with 13,419,000 last year. 


The Texas corn crop in 1926 was 108,600,000 bushels against 26,809,000 in 1925. Center: 
Right: G. Mont Adams, winner of the 1925 $1,000 Grand 


Prize, “(More Cotton on Fewer Acres’’ contest conducted by The Dallas Morning News and The Semi-Weekly Farm News. 


Diversification Saves the Day 


By Victor Schoffelmayer, Agricultural Editor of The Dallas Morning News 







yop N MANY years the time 
aoe 19) has not been more op- 
CN ee } portune for recognizing 
> a A) the need for the eco- 
pons Wie nomic production of cot- 
-——“eskems) ton in Texas. This year’s 
big crop, not only in Texas, but 
in all the South (17,454,000 bales, as 
forecast by the Federal Government 
on Oct. 25), shows that it again was 
grown at a loss to the growers. This 
in spite of the fact that the average 
yield for Texas is given as 145 pounds 
per acre, instead of the ten-year 
average of approximately 136 pounds 
per acre. 

Fewer acres in cotton and higher 
yields per acre are just as important 
as efficiency in any other line of in- 
dustry. Maximum production per 
unit is the basis of a successful busi- 
ness enterprise, whether it be a fac- 
tory or a farm. 


Clamoring for price-fixing by cot- 
ton farmers or wheat growers does 
little good so long as the methods of 
producing the crop are _ wasteful. 
When the whole problem of cotton 
production in the South, and in Texas 
especially, is considered in the light 
of world competition, then it stands to 
reason that only those producers will 
survive who can face lower world 
prices by cutting their production 
costs to a minimum. 


Inversely, the grower of cotton who 
manages to cut his cost makes a 
larger profit when the price is high, 
but when the price is low he still is 
not ruined because of his lowered 
production cost. As long as the cotton 
growers of the South have practically 
nothing to say about what the world 
price of cotton shall be, their only 
way out of a dilemma is to meet 
world competition successfully by 
— cotton pay in spite of condi- 
1lons, 


Fallacy of Large Acreage 


HE fallacy of planting 19,000,000 

acres to cotton in Texas two 
years in succession, and 48,000,000 
acres in the South, could mean only 
one thing—that sooner or later con- 
ditions of a favorable nature would 
make possible the raising of a super 
crop which would glut the market and 
bring cotton prices tumbling down to 
low levels. That has _ happened. 
Farmers disregarded the warnings of 
economists and agricultural leaders 
not to plant another large acreage to 
— and 11 cent cotton is the re- 
sult. 


In this situation the blame is not 
altogether on the farmer, for to raise 
cotton he must have credit from his 
banker and credit merchant. As long 
as credit is too easy to obtain for 
raising cotton, and with cotton gen- 
erally considered the prime basis for 
such loans, Southern agriculture can 
not become stable. As long as Tex- 
as bankers practically require their 
clients to raise too much cotton to se- 
cure loans, similar crises may arise 
any time. What is the solution? 


“Living At Home On The Farm” 


HE great stable agricultural 

States do not practice a one-crop 
farming system. They plant corn, 
wheat, oats, clover; raise dairy cows, 
hogs and poultry; have something to 
sell every month in the year, as 
against the fatal one-crop system of 
the Texas tenant farmer, who de- 
pends solely upon cotton with which 
to buy his living. As long as Texas 
tenant farmers are encouraged to 
trust to cotton alone, and are not per- 
mitted, in many cases, to raise even 
a garden or keep a cow, poultry and 
hogs, there can be no paying cotton 
farming system. 





It should be the first business of 
every farmer to “raise his living at 
home,” and thus make cotton a “clean 
cash surplus crop,” over and above 
his living. If that were done, farmers 
could well afford to quit worrying 
about the price of cotton. They could 
warehouse it, and wait till the price 
gets better, without feeling the need 
for dumping the crop and helping to 
break the price by doing so. 

The Dallas News and The Semi- 
Weekly Farm News in their “More 
Cotton on Fewer Acres” contest for 
three years have hammered away at 
the principle of economic production 
of cotton, based upon releasing sur- 
plus land from cotton, restricting the 
cotton acreage, and raising a living 
on land usually planted to cotton un- 
necessarily. Where this has_ been 
done, the growers have attained a 
measure of stability and even pros- 
perity. 

Low Production Costs 

HE accurate records kept by 

entrants in The News contest 
show that it is possible, with inten- 
sive farming methods, to raise cotton 
at from 5c to 9c a pound, as com- 
pared with an average cost of ap- 
proximately 20c to 25c a pound for 
the average Texas farmer. 


It was shown that it took not less 
than 250 pounds of lint per acre, even 
with cotton selling for 20c a pound 
or above, to make a profit. Then 
how is it possible for farmers to 
raise an average of about 125 pounds 
of lint per acre for all of Texas and 
try to make money selling their cot- 
ton for 1le a pound? The thing is 
uneconomic and unsound. 

The trouble with the whole cotton 
farming system is the marginal pro- 
ducer who raises a small yield of cot- 
ton (115 to 125 pounds per acre) and 

(Continued on page 23) 


Foretgn Competition—Need We 
Year 1a 


By ERNEST L. TUTT 


District Manager of the Texas 
Office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce 


Editor’s Note: Before coming to Texas Mr. 
Tutt was Chief of the Cotton Marketing Bu- 
reau of the Argentine Government. Previously 
he was Chief of the Raw Cotton Section of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at Washington. 


FHE United States has 

been the chief source of 

| the world’s supply of 

# cotton for a long time, 

but can we confidentially 

: expect that this condi- 

tion will never change? There has 

been quite a feeling of “cocksureness” 

that no other part of the world can 

ever encroach on our monoply in cot- 

ton production, and so far no one 

country has seriously challenged our 

supreme position, but what about our 

standing against all other cotton pro- 
ducing countries? 


An analysis of production figures 
shows that the average world produc- 
tion for the five years, 1900 to 1904, 
inclusive, was 16,876,316 bales of 500 
pounds and that the average for the 
United States during the five years 
was 10,710,572 bales, or 63.46 per cent 
of the total. During the five years 
1905-1909 world production averaged 
19,267,200 bales per year, and United 
States production averaged 11,640,551 
bales, or 60.42 per cent. For the 
five years 1910-1914 the world yearly 
average production was 25,452,000 
bales and the United States average 
was 14,259,231 bales, or 56.02 per 
cent. The yearly world average in 
1915-1919 was 20,441,200 bales and 
the yearly average of the United 
States for the same five years was 
11,481,084 bales, or 56.17 per cent. 
And during the five years 1920-1924 
the average world production was 19,- 
901,000 bales and only 10,984,663 bales 
was the average United States pro- 
duction, making only 55.20 per cent 
of the world total. In 1925, however, 
the United States produced 16,086,000 
bales, or 57.87 per cent of the 27,800,- 
060 bales for the entire world. The 
story of these figures, however, is 
that United States production of cot- 
ton during the 24 years from 1900 
has decreased from 63.46 per cent to 
55.20 per cent of the world’s. total, 
which is a reduction of 8.26 per cent. 


The following table shows the pro- 
duction of cotton for the world, the 
United States, and the percentage 
of the total production coming 
from the United States, in - five- 
year averages for each of the five 
years from 1900 to 1924, and for the 
year 1925. Figures for 1900 to 1922, 
inelusive, are from the Agricultural 
Yearbook of 1924, and figures for 


Copyright: Underwood &% Underwood, New York. 


CHINESE LABOR PICKING COTTON IN PERU 


1923 to 1925, inclusive, came from the 
Commerce Yearbook of 1925. These 
figures refer to bales of 478 pounds 
net. 


Average Estimated Percentage 
for World United States Produced in 
Years Production Production United States 


1900-04....16,876,316 
1905-09....19,267,200 
1910-14....25,452,000 
1915-19....20,441,200 
1920-24....19,901,000 

27,800,000 


10,710,572 63.46 
11,640,551 60.42 
14,259,231 56.02 
11,481,084 56.17 
10,984,663 55.20 
16,086,000 57.87 


These figures show that the pro- 
duction in all other countries taken 
collectively has registered a higher 
percentage of increase than the Uni- 
ted States. The production of India, 
the second cotton producing country 
of the world, is interesting. In 1900 
India’s production was only 2,471,000 
bales, whereas in 1924 her production 
had grown to the large figure of 5,- 
069,000 bales. The Indian production 
for several years has been about one- 


third as much as the production of 
the United States. 


The Home of Short Staple 


T should be noted, however, that 
I not more than twenty-five per cent 
of the Indian production is _ !ong 
enough in staple to enter in direct 
competition with American coiton. 
Perhaps about one to one and a quar- 
ter million bales of the Indian cotton 
will staple around one inch, and it is 
of more than passing interest that 
most of this is bought by Japan, and 
that England gets only about ten or 
twelve per cent of it. This is espe- 
cially interesting, in view of the 
great desire that England has 
for a greater production of cotton of 
the type she needs in her industry, 
outside of the United States. Eng!and 
has given much attention to increas- 
ing the production of a longer staple 
cotton in India, but as yet without 
a great deal of benefit to British tex- 
tile industries. 
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China is now the third largest cot- 
ton producing nation. China is cred- 
ited with a production of about two 
million bales of commercial cotton, 
but here again the Chinese cotton is 
of inferior quality and does not come 
into direct competition with American 
cotton. The most of the Chinese cot- 
ton, as well as the Indian cotton, is 
very short, and would probably be 
more nearly competitors with the bet- 
ter grades of our linters. Despite the 
fact that we are producing more than 
half the world’s supply of cotton, the 
United States imports considerable 
quantities of inferior Chinese and In- 
dian cottons to be used in certain 
manufactures for which it is particu- 
larly suited. The larger part of the 
Chinese cotton, however, is consumed 
in China and Japan. 


Sakalarides and the Uppers 


GYPT is the world’s fourth cot- 

ton producing country. The pro- 
duction of Egypt has increased from 
1,126,000 bales in 1900 to 1,588,000 
bales for the year 1913, but dropped 
back to only 1,322,000 bales in 1924, 
and some authorities claim there is 
not much opportunity for a further 
large increase in cotton production 
in Egypt proper. Egypt, however, 
produces a cotton considerably supe- 
rior to the average American cotton 
and for that reason it does not se- 
riously compete with our American 
cotton. Egyptian cotton is consumed 
in most of the large cotton manufac- 
turing countries, but by far the larger 
part of it is consumed in England, 


4 


and the Egyptian cotton manufac- 
turing industry in England is entirely 
distinct from their American cotton 
industry. The Egyptian cotton is of 
two general types, the Sakalarides 
and the Uppers. The Saks is the 
longer, running about 1% inches in 
length and the staple of the Uppers 
is about 1% inches. The United 
States imports quite a bit of Egyp- 
tian cotton for special industries 
which require the spinning of very 
fine yarns, but the development of the 
production of cotton of approximately 
equivalent staple in Arizona and Cal- 
ifornia for the longer types and in 
the Mississippi Valley and other sec- 
tions for the shorter type of Egyp- 
tian cotton has materially cut in on 
the import trade in Egyptians into 
our country. 


The Sleeping Bear 


THER cotton producing countries 
O of considerable importance are 
Russia, which was producing about 
one million bales per year before the 
war, and is now getting back to al- 
most a half million; Brazil with about 
a half million production, Peru with 
less than two hundred thousand, and 
Mexico with about the same as Peru. 


Those seven countries and_ the 
United States furnish nearly all the 
cotton of the world. There are sev- 
eral other cotton producing countries, 
but the combined production of them 
all only amounted to not more than 
one million bales. Some of the mis- 
cellaneous producing countries, with 
their production for the season 1925- 


26, are as follows: Argentina 135,000 
bales, Paraguay 10,000, Australia 
9,000, Korea 125,000, Iraq 2,000, Syria 
14,000, Uganda 140,000, Nigeria 30,- 
000, Sudan 106,000, Other British Af- 
rica 43,000, French Africa 16,000, 
Italian Africa 5,000, Belgian Congo 
16,000, Portuguese Africa 3,500, mak- 
ing a total of 654,500. When the pro- 
duction of the West Indies, some of 
the Northern South American coun- 
tries and a very little production in 
some of the Caribbean countries is 
added, the grand total for miscella- 
neous countries will not exceed about 
1,000,000 bales. 


Possibilities of Increasing Production 
in Old and New Areas 


HE question as to the possibility 

of increasing the production of 
cotton in the old and in the new cot- 
ton producing countries is one that is 
difficult to satisfactorily discuss. If 
an Englishman were discussing it he 
would probably stress the reasons why 
we should expect rapid increase in 
cotton production outside of the 
United States, because that is a thing 
he very greatly desires. On the other 
hand, if an American were writing 
about it, he would probably point out 
strong arguments against the rapid 
increase of its production in new 
areas, because he is not so interested 
in such new development. 


It may be said, however, that Eng- 
land and other European countries 
have been putting forth great effort 


(Continued on page 29) 
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No. 1 -Cotton on farm near Fernandez, Santiago de Estero, Argentina. 
No. 2—Recife, Brazil.. Women shaking dirt out of cotton before compressing it. 





























The author of this article is the second man from the reader’s left. 
They receive about 10 cents for 10 hours’ work. No. 3— 


Loading compressed bales of cotton on lighter at Natal, Brazil, to transfer them to steamers for shipment to Southern Brazilian textile mills 
and to Europe. No. 4—Cotton samples representative of the Argentine production. Staple ranges around one inch average. 





The Co-operative Movement 


By T. Marvin Edwards, Sales Manager, Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Federation 


HIS Association suggests 
/ various things to dif- 
oI ferent people. It must be 
led Sy viewed from _ several 
Sie Ror) standpoints. It is a great 

social institution, with 









fod axe 
great social aims; and it is a 
strictly commercial institution that 
deals in cotton on a strictly com- 
mercial basis. From _ the _ busi- 
ness: standpoint, the Association is 
just like a great cotton dealer who 
buys and sells cotton anywhere in the 
world. Our contracts are the pur- 
chases of cotton, only our purchases 
are made in advance for a term of 
years and do not designate the num- 
ber of bales, the grade of cotton, or 
the price. 

Our purchases, as represented by 
our contracts, provide that the 
grower will deliver to the Associa- 
tion, and actually sell, by the act of 
delivery, all the cotton that he may 
raise or acquire during a_ specified 
term of years. 


Getting The Cotton 
N a sense, our field, service men of 
this Association who go about the 
country getting contracts, are the 
cotton buyers of this Association. 
They get the contracts which get the 
cotton. 

But when once the cotton is de- 
livered to this Association, then the 
Association is a large cotton dealer 
and must conduct its business exactly 
as any efficient cotton dealer would. 

We must class, store, finance and 
sell exactly like any cotton merchant. 
We can ask no favors; we can abide 
no waste. Our growers, just like 
stockholders, have the right to compel 
this Association to be an efficient 
cotton merchant; and they have given 
this Association the cotton and the 
confidence on which such a policy can 
be carried out. 

When this Association sells cotton 
as a cotton merchant, it stands as a 
cotton dealer in the trade. It does 
whatever any other cotton dealer 
would do, except that it sells only 
the cotton which it purchases from 
its members and takes no market 
position so far as futures are con- 








cerned. The Association is a great 
dealer in spot cotton, limited as to 
purchases, to its own membership, 
but unlimited as to operations any- 
where in the world. 


A World-wide Service 

ROM this standpoint, the Associa- 

tion has won an interesting posi- 
tion for itself. Within the period of 
five years, it has not only worked up 
a fine personnel for receiving, class- 
ing, storing, handling, financing and 
selling its cotton, but it has reached 
out and is now favorably known in 
many countries of Europe and Asia. 
It has connections all over the world. 
There is no other cotton merchant on 
this continent who stretches out to 
such a great distance and has become 
so well known in so short a space of 
time. 

As a cotton dealer we originally 
had one great handicap. We had no 
capital stock, and merchants around 
the world wondered how this Asso- 
ciation would stand up on its orders 
and would make good in the event 
that deliveries of cotton did not come 
up to sample, or prove objectionable 
from any other standpoint. 

Nevertheless, the Association stood 
by its trades; made adjustments 


where they were necessary; proved 











its honesty and good business meth- 
ods, and gradually established a 
credit which is now accepted every- 
where in the civilized world. 

There is no commercial story 
among cotton merchants that is quite 
so fascinating as the way in which 
this Association, without a cent of 
capital stock, with the original 
animosity of a great part of the 
trade, slowly began to penetrate and 
find its way all over the great cotton 
capitals of the world, and has now 
been accepted as one of the great 
cotton dealers, selling cotton to mer- 
chants, to exporters, to mills, regu- 
larly throughout the year, on the 
same basis as great cotton firms 
established for generations. 

From the commercial standpoint, 
the Association is simply a large 
dealer, observing the right practices 
of the trade, accepted and respected 
in the trade. 

The Social Standpoint 
UT this viewpoint of the Associa- 
tion is not of so much importance 
as the social standpoint, after all. 
There are a great many cotton deal- 
ers, large and small, rich and modest 
—all cotton dealers, trading in about 
the same way. But there is only one 
(Continued on page 32) 





Above—Headquarters and general offices of 
the Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association 
at the corner of St. Louis and South Ervay 
Streets, Dallas. Building is owned by the 
membership of the Association. 


Left: Interior view of Texas Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association cotton in storage under 
high density compression. Cotton is stored in 
one of the Triple A warehouses in the country. 
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Our Dependence on Exports 






By Robert Skliar, Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


N RECENT years there 
has been a growing ten- 
dency for the people of 
this country to take a 
deeper interest than for- 

[ merly in our relations 
with foreign countries. We know more 
about the goods that we import and 
we are paying more attention to 
foreign markets for our products. 
Most of us know that we import a 
number of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials from other countries, because 
we cannot produce them at all or 
cannot produce them as economically. 
We realize, for instance, that the cof- 
fee we drink is not grown in the 
United States; that the rubber in our 
automobile tires is obtained from 
other countries and similarly with 
silk, jute, tin and a number of other 
commodities. On the other hand, the 
importance of foreign markets for 
our products, especially raw ma- 
terials, is not so generally appreci- 
ated. We are beginning to appre- 
ciate the fact that while our exports 
abroad are relatively small in com- 
parison with domestic sales, they are 
nevertheless an important factor in 
our economic life. 


Most folks are interested in our 
foreign trade—not in an abstract or 
academic way but for very practical 
considerations. After all is said and 
done, foreign trade differs little from 
domestic business—both are basical- 
ly an exchange of commodities. It is 
self evident that we purchase from 
foreign lands goods which we are 
unwilling or unable to produce in the 
United States and that we sell abroad 
because we produce more than we 
need. In buying our products for- 
eign nations are making more pros- 
perous not alone our producers, but 
the country at large. If foreign 
countries cannot buy or will not buy 
the things that we have for sale we 
are so much less prosperous and, in 
case of products entering heavily into 
foreign trade, considerable suffering 
may result. The degree to which 
we depend on foreign markets natur- 
ally varies with each product. Since 
the topic of this article is not so 
much the importance of foreign mar- 
kets to this country in general but to 
the importance of foreign markets 
for our cotton, I shall leave all other 
products out of consideration. 


The position of the United States, 
as far as cotton is concerned, is a 
somewhat anomalous case of a highly 
industrialized country, and the largest 
consumer of most of the important 
raw materials—including cotton—be- 
ing dependent upon a foregin outlet 
for the normal distribution of its raw 
material. To what extent we actually 
depend upon the consumption of cot- 
ton in foreign countries may be illus- 
trated by the following table: 





This is Grandma Jongg. She lives near the 
Yangtze-Kiang and has never heard of Texas. 
Likewise this is possibly the first opportunity 
that the majority of Texans have had to meet 
the old lady. She would rather have her 
clothes made out of American cotton, but 
when the price gets too high she falls back 
on that of India. Just now she apparently 
is in a rather jovial mood. We should culti- 
vate her acquaintance, for, as Mr. Skliar 
points out in the accompanying article, she 
represents a tremendous factor in the pros- 
perity of Texas—a State which exports fully 
80% of its cotton. 

—Illustration used by permission of Houghton 

Mifflin Company, originally appearing in “‘The 

First World Flight.” 





Consumption of Raw Cotton in the 
United States 
Consump- Increase Increase 
tion from from 


bales previous Popula- previous 

of 500 period tion period 

Ibs. gro. % No. % 
1868-72........ 989,000 ...... 88,558,000 


1898-1902....8,846,000 289 75,995,000 97.1 
82 91,972,000 21.0 
22 110,664,000 20.3 


Consumption Increase 
per 1,000 of from previous 
population period 

per cent 
WBEB=TB.....cccccoccoreeee 25.6 ($= = —=—s_ anne 
1898-1992. = 98.0 
1909-13... 8.7 
i isvancsecteenvcicrcos 1.5 





Thus it appears that from its very 
infarey the cotten growing industry 
of the United States depended upon 
foreign consumers to a major extent 
and that dependence increased until 
about the middle of the nineteenth 
century when nearly four-fifths of our 
cotton was consumed in foreign coun- 
tries. During the latter half of the 
nineteenth century when the cotton 
industry, as well as the industrial de- 
velopment in general and the popula- 
and bounds, home consumption of 
tion of this country grew by leaps 


this fiber increased, but at the same 
time cotton growing likewise ex- 
panded so that as late as the end of 
the nineteenth century about 68 per 
cent of the crop was exported and it 
is noteworthy that at the outbreak of 
the World War the proportion ex- 
ported was nearly the same. During 
recent years foreign countries were 
taking about 60 per cent of our cot- 
ton crops. To state the matter in a 
different way, foreign cotton mills 
continued taking the lion’s share of 
our cotton in spite of the tremendous 
development of our own cotton indus- 
try so that the cotton grower below 
the Mason-Dixon line is even now af- 
fected by conditions which determine 
cotton consumption in foreign coun- 
tries directly and to a greater meas- 
ure than by those affecting home con- 
sumption. 


Can We Consume It All? 

HERE is a tendency in some 

quarters especially in foreign 
countries to believe that, at some time 
in the near future, the United States 
will consume practically all of its 
cotton. As far as the remote future 
is concerned nothing, of course, can 
be predicted, but the possibilities of 
the near future may be predicted 
upon to a certain extent, but before 
doing so let us examine a few figures 
and see what deduction may be drawn 
from them. 


Proportion of United States Cotton Crop 
Exported Abroad 


Production 





bales bales Per Cent 

Five Year of 500 of 500 of 

Average Ibs. gro. Ibs. gro. production 
1790-94 (1).... 6,959 2,946 42.3 
8 68,000 64.8 
337,000 yy 
1,073,000 80.7 
1851-55 (2).... 2,925,000 2,221,000 75.9 
1866-70 (8).... 2,589,000 1,823,000 70.4 
1896-1900........ 10,133,000 6,907,000 68.2 
1909-138............ 13,033,000 8,811,000 67.6 
1921-25 (4)....11,518,000 6,856,000 59.5 


(1) Years beginning October 1. 

(2) Years beginning July 1. 

(3) Years beginning September 1. 

(4) Years beginning August 1. 

It is, of course, more or less diffi- 
cult to prove or deny any prediction, 
but if we analyze the above figures 
we shall see that they do not entirely 
support the view that we are going 
to consume even the largest part of 
our cotton in the near future. 


When Figures Talk 
HE above little table tells us a 
few things. During the last 
three decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, cotton consumption in this 
country increased almost four-fold, 
which was due as much to the in- 
crease in the per capita consumption 
as to the increase in population. It 
will be observed that the per capita 
consumption and the population al- 
most doubled during the period. At 
the beginning of the present century 
the increase in population as well as 
the increase in the per capita con- 
sumption slowed down considerably, 
the increase in the former being 21 

(Continued on page 35) 








(otton Tack of All Trades 






By Edward T. Pickard, Chief, Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 





baeAl mammy songs, cotton 
le Sosy F : . 
_ Xe, and its production is 

q = aA) a prosaic, unsentimental 
NENA and unromantic subject. 

——e Amongst its more aris- 
tocratic relatives, silk and wool for 
example, it is regarded as a step- 
child, the black sheep of the family, 
and the Cinderella of everyday 
drudgery. 

Nothing could be more libelous, 
however, as there is no product of the 
soil nor man’s ingenuity which comes 
more frequently or closer in touch 
with man’s daily life throughout the 
world, for cotton and its products 
provide clothing, food, shelter, com- 
fort, amusement and hundreds of other 
things of necessity and luxury. 

Whether we go about our business 
during the day or are tucked snugly 
in our beds at night, we are always 
surrounded by something of cotton. If 
we are opulent enough to afford an 
automobile ride, we sit comfortably 
on cushions covered with cotton cloth 
and possibly stuffed with cotton; we 
are protected from rain and snow by 
a top of artificial leather with a cot- 
ton base, and our ride is rendered more 
pleasant by resilient tires made of 
rubber and cotton. Should we be un- 
fortunate enough to meet with an ac- 
cident, an ambulance comes to our 
rescue and we are greeted by a 
sprightly interne in a white suit made 
of cotton cloth, who proceeds to re- 
store us to normalcy by binding our 
wounds with absorbent cotton and 
cotton gauze. Or our instincts may 
be more primitive and we resort to a 
pleasant ride behind old Dobbin, but 
we still encounter the ubiquitous cot- 
ton in the horse collar, the up- 
holstery and lantern wicks. Our 
moving pictures, with their tremen- 
dous influence, are rendered possible 
by films in which cotton is one of 
the most important ingredients. 
When our sheiks and flappers lounge 
in the parlor, or dance to the wicked 
strains of a canned jazz band, they are 
probably unaware of the fact that some 
lowly hand in the South contributed 
to their comfort by furnishing the 
cotton from which the upholstery was 
produced, and the cotton seed from 
which was obtained the stearin pitch 
used in the manufacture of the 
phonograph records. If our peaceful 
conditions are disturbed by war, this 
fiber becomes still more important 
and we need the cotton for smokeless 
powder and other explosives. 

Food For Man or Beast 

OME of the finer salad oils and 

cooking fats of cotton seed aid in 
the delectability of our repast, while 
meal cakes of pressed cotton seed 
feed the cattle on a thousand hills. 
The uses to which cotton and its by- 
products are put would make a very 
elaborate catalogue and it is almost 
impossible to enumerate the adapt- 
ability of this seed and fiber made 
possible by the progress of science 
and industry. 


Cur XCEPT to the writers of 
oss 





The American cotton crop is not 
only the most valuable from the 
standpoint of domestic prosperity, 
but is usually the most important 
from an international viewpoint. In 
every industrial and consuming coun- 
try of the world there are watch- 
ful eyes on _ price fluctuations, 
crop estimates, consumption and 
stocks, and with the impetus towards 
industrialism caused by the war, the 
miscellaneous uses of cotton and cot- 
ton products have increased very per- 
ceptibly. 


In a discussion of the uses to which 
cotton is put the crop may be divided 
primarily into the fiber and seed. In 
a ton of boll cotton approximately 65 
per cent is represented by seed and 
35 per cent by fiber, but the very 
much higher value of the latter 
makes it, of course, the essential part 
of the plant. 


Raw cotton represents about 20 per 
cent of the total of all exportations 
from the United States, the 1924 ship- 
ments approaching a billion dollars in 
value. 


Accord‘ng to the 1923 Census 
figures just released, the value of 
cloth produced by the American cot- 
ton manufacturing industry exceeded 
two billion dollars, an increase of 
484%4% over the previous census of 
1921. 


Around The World With Cotton 


OTTON cloth over twelve inches 

in width was produced in 1923 by 
American mills to the extent of 
8,264,000,000 square yards, a figure 
exceeded only by the national debt. 
To dramatize this enormous produc- 
tion in a manner used by some 
publicists, sufficient cotton cloth a 
yard wide was produced in American 
mills in 1923 to encircle the globe at 
the equator 186 times, or in other 
words, to carpet a path completely 
around the world at the equator three 
city blocks wide. In these figures no 
account is taken of the enormous 
quantity of cotton used in braids, 
bindings, laces, knit goods, sewing 
thread, and the like, which would 
further demonstrate the importance 
of this fiber in the routine life of the 
world. 


There has been a strong tendency 
during recent years towards increas- 
ing cotton consumptiion in_ the 
industrial or mechanical field. <A 
very considerable poundage of cotton 
goes into each autombile. Artificial 
leather, upholstery, stuffing and other 
similar items are important factors in 
this respect. Artificial leather is also 
used in increasing quantities in car- 
riage building, hat making, the shoe 
trades, bookbinding, hand bags, belts, 
razor strops, albums, and for many 
other products formerly made from 
other materials. 


The growing popularity of electrifi- 
cation in the home and in industry, 


which is manifest in all modern 
countries, is also inducing use of 
enormous quantities of cotton for in- 
sulation and other purposes. 


In Every Room 


OTTON fabrics are produced for 
* a great number of purposes, 
although possibly even yet the major 
portion is used for wearing apparel. 
However, a large quantity of cloth is 
manufactured for objects of home 
use, such as bed sheets, pillow cases, 
bed covers, blankets, towels, table 
cloths, napkins, tapestries and lace 
curtains. Of this class the towel trade 
seems to be one of the most active, 
possibly inspired by the modern ten- 
dency to require three or four bath- 
rooms in a_ six-room apartment or 
house. These devices undoubtedly in- 
crease the consumption of soap, also, 
which in turn makes a greater de- 
mand for cotton seed oil. 


In 1923 over a quarter of a billion 
square yards of tire fabric were pro- 
duced, and it is estimated that the 
cement industry alone is using 225,- 
000,000, bags of which about 60,000,- 
000 are destroyed annually. Just to 
replace these bags each year would 
require 60,000 bales of cotton, al- 
though it might be pointed out that 
some of these bags are of jute burlap. 


Cotton yarn sold to the knitting 
mills is employed almost exclusively 
in the manufacture of goods for per- 
sonal use, the principal items being 
hosiery, underwear, gloves, leggings, 
bathing suits, scarfs and neckties. 


For the 20 years between 1899 and 
1919 the cotton goods available for 
per capita consumption in this coun- 
try seemed to remain stationary at 
about 54 square yards for each man, 
woman and child. In 1921 the figure 
rose to 58 square yards, although the 
amount of cotton in these 58 yards 
was smaller than in the 54 of 1919. 
In 1923 the production of cotton cloth 
in the United States exceeded all pre- 
vious records and the quantity avail- 
able for per capita consumption rose 
to the considerable figure of 72% 
square yards. It is reasonable to as- 
sume, however, that this quantity did 
not go into actual consumption, for 
it is now generally admitted that the 
year 1923 was one of overproduction, 
which fact was reflected in the 
months of depression during 1924. 


When we come to the by-products 
of cotton seed they may be roughly 
divided into three classes; lint, the 
hulls and the meat. The United 
States produces about 65 per cent of 
the world supply of cotton seed, but 
since the industry in this country 1s 
more highly developed than in Egypt, 
India, China and other cotton pro- 
ducing countries, it may be assumed 
that our output of cotton seed pro- 
ducts is even higher. Figures com- 
piled by the Interstate Cotton Seed 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Dallas Has Everything But the Ships 


An Illustrated Bedtime Story for the Tired Business Man. Written and Illus- 
trated by E. N. Young 


As we gaze upon the countryside from Dallas office windows, 
We will note within the shadows of the buildings of the town 
An expansive cyclorama—white encircling panorama, 
Which, interpreted, means cotton fields a stretchin’ all around. 


pO 









Now these cotton fields a stretchin’ out to meet the far horizons, 
Wouldn’t stretch so far if tended in a prehistoric way, 

Hence the cotton farmers buy their modern implements in Dallas— 
In the market which is third in size in all the U. S. A. 






’Tis because King Cotton’s useless with the burrs among his whiskers, 
That he has to have a ginning to remove the pesky seeds, 

And the gins are bought in Dallas where more gins are manufactured 
Than in any other center which supplies the ginners’ needs. 











From the bleak abode of Boreas to the Magellanic straits, 
There’s no inland cotton market that is in the Dallas class, 
For the Exchange here in Dallas and Co-Operative Movement 
Are the sentinels who challenge and declare “they shall not pass.” 











A warehouse is a vast hotel where cotton is an honored guest, 

Though ere a room’s assigned him he is forced to make concession— 
His girth is large, is very large, exceeding large for housing, 

Until reduced a bit in size by yielding to compression. 





In the spring the Texas farmer’s fancy turns to planting cotton 
Making use of goodly portion of the yearly yield of seed, 

While the cotton mills of Dallas use the seed that are not planted, 
For crushing into cotton meal whence cotton oil is freed. 





Now cotton oil is cotton oil until with fond ambition fired 
To yearn for higher station with a firm, persisting hope, 
When he volunteers his services to Dallas oil refiners, 
And they fashion him to serve mankind as shortening and soap. 











“What others do, why cannot we?” “WE CAN!” was echoed widely; 
“WE CAN” established cotton mills—’twas most beyond believing 
That Texas mills could carry on with other mills competing— 
But Texas folk are using cloth the Dallas mills are weaving. 





Were all of us like Adam clad the Cotton King would perish— 
To the sombre march of Chopin he would lead a slow parade; 

But a bas Adamic fashions! We’re inclined to favor clothing, 
Such as Dallas manufacturers design for man and maid. 








With mills and gins and factories, compresses and refineries, 
And with cotton fields extending to her very finger tips, 

With her industry and spirit Dallas is destined to conquer, 
Though she’s quite without an ocean and she hasn’t any ships. 
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Dallas and (otton 


30 ATTEMPT to cover the subject of cotton in a forty 
page magazine is comparable only to writing the 
history of the world on a postage stamp. In other 
TN words, “it can’t be done.” Consequently, in this issue 
aye we have taken up only one phase of the industry— 
as raw cotton. Even within these narrower limits it has 
been impossible to do more than lightly touch the high spots— 
the fleece-covered peaks, as it were. 


It might almost be said that Dallas has grown on a diet of 
cotton. The factories of this city turn out approximately one-half 
of the cotton gins of the world; in the distribution of cotton seed 
products and agricultural implements, Dallas ranks first and third, 
respectively, in the United States. Dallas is one of the few cities 
where the entire story of cotton can be written without changing 
the setting. Within the shadow of its two-mile skyline there are 
cotton fields, cotton gins, cotton seed oil mills, cotton seed oil re- 
fineries, cotton mills, clothing factories. The slogan of the city 
might well be “From the Seed to the Skillet; From the Boll to the 
Back.” 


And what of the future? Dallas is today the largest inland 
cotton market in the world, financing in excess of two million bales 
of cotton every year. Will some other city dispossess it in the 
future? No. 


Cotton production is passing the extensive stage. It is becom- 
ing an intensive and localized industry. Already our sea island 
cotton, the best staple produced in the world, is fast becoming a 
thing of the past. The boll weevil, an uninvited and unwelcomed 
immigrant from Mexico, has made the South his home. He has 
taken out all his papers and is a full-fledged citizen of the American 
Republic. His war on cotton has already made serious inroads in 
many States and unless some more potent instrument of warfare 
is evolved, the future of cotton growing will become more and more 
centralized in the States of Texas and North Carolina, where living 
conditions are not quite so much to the liking of the boll weevil. 





Consequently we may expect to see Texas, in the coming years, 
producing a constantly increasing percentage of the American crop. 
Today, Texas produces one-third of all the cotton of this country 
and approximately one-fourth of that of the world. Dallas handles 
almost forty per cent of the Texas crop. The natural deduction 
from all the factors now visible is that this city will continue to 
expand as a cotton market and hold, even more firmly, its rank 
among the cotton capitals of the world. 
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lected W. Neill Stewart of Dallas, 
Texas, to be its president for the 
coming year, it chose a ‘human’ busi- 
ness man whose character might be 
defined as ‘loyal.’” 


Dallas Man Signally 
Honored 


HAT Dallas is becoming more 

and more recognized as one of 
the most important commercial cen- 
ters of these United States, is vividly 
demonstrated by the signal honor 
paid W. Neill Stewart of Dallas, 
newly elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Stationers, 
Office Outfitters and Manufacturers. 


Mr. Stewart, born in Humboldt, 
Tennessee, came to Texas, the Mecca 
of Tennesseans since the days of Sam 
Houston and David Crockett, thirteen 
years ago, and shortly afterwards 
opened in Dallas the Stewart Office 
Supply Company. 


The rapid growth of Mr. Stewart’s 
business is well known to all Dal- 
lasites, and this recognition from his 
National Association would indicate 
that he is held in equally high esteem 
by those within his trade wherever 

they may be. 


To quote from a report of the meet- 
ing at Hotel Mayflower in Washing- 
ton, where Mr. Stewart was elected: 
“When the National Association se- 
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Yar East~A Market for Texas Cotton 


J. Inouye, Managing Partner of the Southern Cotton Company, Outlines the Growing Mar- 


ket for Texas and Oklahoma Cotton in China and Japan 


IEW people, outside 
of the cotton trade 
are aware of the 
close commercial 
relation existing 
: between Texas and 
Japan, for cotton is the medium 
through which the friendly in- 
tercourse between the great 
Southwest and the Orient is be- 
ing fostered, and the following 
remarks and figures are in- 
tended to convey to the laymen 
some idea of the extent of this 
commerce and why it will 
undoubtedly grow into even 
greater proportions. 





The cotton shipped to the 
Orient via Galveston and Hous- 
ton, on the Gulf, and Port 
Townsend and San Francisco, 
on the Pacific, may safely be 
counted as cotton produced in 
Texas and Oklahoma, and while 
it is difficult to give separate 
figures for the Texas and Okla- 
homa cottons, we may safely 
say that the majority of cotton 
bales shipped through those 
ports is of Texas production, 
and the Cotton Exchange figures 








given below clearly support 

that view: 

Total Cotton Exported to Japan and China 

Texas-Oklahoma Total 

Year Cotton % Exported 

1926 547,460 48.1 1,197,024 

1925 .. . 632,457 71 884,310 

1924 .. -- 407,114 71 573,802 

1923 . 485,627 68.5 636,486 

1922 453,837 50 909,115 
2,476,495 59 4,200,737 


This shows that during the past 
five years over 4,200,000 bales were 
shipped to the Orient from the United 
States, of which 59% was Texas and 
Oklahoma cotton—with distribution 
of this amount as between the two 
States probably in the neighborhood 
of Texas, 77%, and Oklahoma, 23%. 

In considering the above tabulation, 
an outstanding feature in the figures 
is the fact that Texas-Oklahoma per- 
centage fell off considerably in 1926 
and 1922, when more than the 900,000 
bale export point was reached. It is 
well known by everyone in the cotton 


mills, 





Copyright: Underwood 8 Underwood, New York. 
A Japanese woman running a simple hand loom in her home. 
The home industry is being rapid y replaced by large textile 
Today, Japan has in operation 5,447,184 spindles. 


Texas and Oklahoma growths to all 
others—tags showing Texas or Okla- 
homa origin mean smooth and even 
delivery to the mills, and indicate 
good, strong staple with a minimum 
of wastage—hence the _ question 
naturally arises: Why did the Texas- 
Oklahoma percentage fall off during 
the large export years? 

To the best of our knowledge, this 
is due chiefly to the lack of port fa- 
cilities in Texas. Japan usually buys 
at the height of the cotton move- 
ment; that is, during October, No- 
vember and December, and during 
these three busy months the port fa- 
cilities of Texas are always taxed to 
the limit. Even though more steam- 
ers were available, there would not 
be sufficient docks to care for them. 
Galveston need not be jealous of Hous- 
ton as a port, and the trade should 
rejoice to see further increase in port 


The State is certainly large 
enough to require all these 
ports and more. 
Consumption 

HE Orient received 1,200,- 

000 bales of American cot- 
ton during the last season, and 
of this amount we have had 
very good reasons to believe that 
at least 1,000,000 bales were 
consumed. The total quantity 
sold to Japan up to this date is 
estimated at 650,000 bales, and 
our Osaka correspondents ex- 
pect to see 850,000 bales more 
sold during the balance of the 
present season, making the to- 
tal export 1,500,000 bales, or 
800,000 bales more than in the 
record-breaking last season. 
Last year we pred.cted that the 
Orient would take 1,000,000 
bales, although at times it was 
looked upon by some of the 
trade as rather doubtful, and 
We ourselves were surprised to 
see our prediction exceeded by 
some ‘200,000 bales; hence, we 
repeat, we would not be sur- 
prised to see more than 1,500,- 
000 bales exported to the Orient 
by the end of the present season. 
In explanation of the rapidly in- 
creasing. consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton in the Orient, we 
offer Tables Nos. 1 and 1-A, below, 
compiled by the Japan Cotton Spin- 
ners’ Association, Osaka. 

The consumption of American cot- 
ton, in comparison with the total, 
varies according to relative prices 
with other growths, chiefly of Indian 
cotton, but there is no denying that 
American cotton ‘consumption in- 
creases parallel with the steady in- 
crease of weaving looms. The way 
Japan mills are shifting into the 
finer counts of yarn from the coarser 
ones may be seen by the statistics in 
Table No. 2, given below. 


It is generally understood that the 
yarns of 16s and below are produced 
entirely from Indian and Chinese 
cotton, while 20s will have about 20% 
American mixed and 32s about 60%. 
40s and above will entirely depend 
upon American or better cotton, and 




















trade that the mills of Japan prefer facilities through Corpus Christi. (Continued on page 33) 
TABULATION NO. 1 m al TABULATION NO. 1-A 
: ‘apita eserve 
28 sedan reel ter tel vene  100h%2n ion Gaal spits spittin Spates 2 Ea 
Year Gg F} $ ry ry ear en en apita pindles pindies pindiles 0 oms 
— ee ee” 6 )6=6| 382,714 223,581 606,345 5,413,094 34,090 5,447,184 78,381 
ont a total eet eubauet eaekh  exmammall vuwsssss216,586 165,697 442,238 3,939,584 49,370 3,988,904 51,761 
Es: 803,485 33.54 1,353,644 56.52 237,678 9.94 2,894,752 -- O6,01S = 88,668 IS4,675 2,764,568 51.450 2,816,088 20,562 
1924. ..596,576 29.16 1,201,063 58.68 248,918 12.16 2,046,557 ~ 67,516 24,659 92,175 2,111,856 58,480 2,170,886 18,786 
1923 626,652 29.09 1,880,043 64.09 146,916 6.82 2,153,611 33,564 = 9,532 43,096 1,378,709 775240 1,450,949 9,136 
1922 ...828,966 37.23 1,300,648 58.76 88,507 4.01 2,213,121 _ TABULATION NO. 2: 
92 644,283 35.44 1,103,527 60.71 68,663 3.85 1,817,473 Production of Cottcn Yarn, Import and Export 
..656,136 36.45 1,020,832 56.71 128,124 6.84 1,800,092 (One bale at 400 lbs. net weight) 

441,828 25.89 1,182,428 69.30 81,861 4.81 1,706,117 Im. § Ex- _ Home Con- 
19 fone ...284,919 20.46 788,133 68.64 125,014 10.90 1,148,066 Year 16s 20s Others Total ported Total ported sumption 
“Sues 262.731 29.89 438/383 49.03 192.874 21.58 393,988  1925....142,796 779,208 1,514,724 2,436,783 3,641 2,440,424 310,8)1 2,129,623 
pepo aac ae , ae 1924....135,844 631,471 1,305,497 2,072,812 8,972 2,081,784 270,359 1,811,425 
: converted into bales of 470 Ibs. net weight. 1923....170,407 680,7C6 1,320,088 2,171,201 6,332 2,177,538 248,324 1,929,209 
It should be remembered that this is consumption figures of the mills 1922....205,489 746,730 1,276,025 2,228,244 3,126 2,231.370 393,762 1,837,608 
and there is an amazingly large quantity consumed for bedding, etc. 1921....215,682 436,629 1,159,038 1,811,349 2,579 1,818,928 292,260 1,521,668 
Ordinarily this latter is supplied from India and China, but undoubtedly —_1920....191,928 491,141 1,128,906 1,811,975 5,:21 1,817,096 304,925 1,512,171 
a portion of it is composed of short staple cotton and snaps shipped 1915....393,C27 448,040 884,097 1,720,164 6588 1,720,752 575,891 1,144,861 
from the United States, which is used for that purpose. 1910....338,175 258,412 538,198 1,134,780 1,0.6 1,135,796 346,003 789,793 
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A TEXAS COTTON GIN 


The Cotton Rate Case 


(Continued from page 6) 


The Federal Trade Commission in 
a recent study of the cotton trade 
says: 

“The decline in factorage financing may be 
attributed directly to the development of bet- 
ter banking facilities and increased ability on 
the part of planters and farmers to finance 
themselves, both because of better credit con- 
ditions and their own improved econumic con- 
dition. In earlier days there were no small 
local banks and as a result the planter and 
merchant were dependent largely upon the 
factor for advances, both prior to and during 
the growing season. 

“As time went on, and local banking ob- 
tained a footing, planters and merchants 
began to turn to this source of funds rather 
than to the factor. The small bank could 
loan money more intelligently than could the 
factor because the banker was a near neighbor 
and could within limits observe the planter’s 
or the merchant’s business.” 


We see, therefore, that cotton mar- 
keting has become more and more 
localized. This trend has been de- 
veloping since the Civil War. The 
whole organization of the industry 
has been built upon this basis. Is 
the trend now to be reversed? Is 
cotton marketing to be taken out of 
local hands? Is it to be centralized 
in the hands of those far removed 
from points of production? Is it to 
be placed in the hands of those who 
have no interest in the commercial 
or financial life of the community 
where cotton is grown? These are 
the fundamental questions involved in 
the pending cotton case. I wish now 
to discuss certain marketing func- 
tions or processes in the following 
order: (1) Financing, (2) Stor- 
age, (3) Transportation, (4) A Qual- 
ity Product, (5) Concentration or 
Merchandising. 

Financing 

N THE production and marketing 

of cotton, financing stands as one 
of the most essential functions. The 
trend away from the factor, a big 
operator located far from the pro- 
ducer, to the local bank is described 
by the Federal Trade Commission in 
the following language: 

“The small bank could loan money 
more intelligently than could the fac- 
tor, because the banker was a near 
neighbor and could, within limits, ob- 
serve the planter’s or the merchant’s 
business.” 

The local banker has in view the 
broader interests of the community 


and is not guided by the single de- 
sire to get more cotton under his 
control. As long as the local bank 
retains an interest in the cotton, it 
wants to maintain personal super- 
vision. The local bank wants its 
money out when the cotton goes too 
far from home. Moreover, when cot- 
ton moves to port the banks there 
want the business. The local banks 
are thus deprived of business which 
is profitable to them. To the extent 
that the local banks do not partici- 
pate in the marketing of the cotton, 
to that extent are they weakened in 
financing the production of cotton 
and in meeting the other financial 
demands of the community. 


Storage 


HE second marketing function to 

which I wish to direct attention 
is Storage. Eighty per cent of the cot- 
ton is ginned in the three months of 
September, October and November, 
while in the same three months only 
57 per cent is sold by farmers, only 
42 per cent moves into sight, only 
35 per cent is exported, and only 25 
per cent is consumed domestically. In 
other words, cotton piles up in the 
fall. This has necessitated facilities 
for carrying for it. Country damage 
due to inadequate facilities has been 
a serious problem which is gradually 
being solved. 


The logical place for this develop- 
ment of storage capacities is near 
the point of production. The pro- 
ducer, or merchant who has taken 
it out of producer’s hands, or local 
buyer, hesitates to send it to storage 





at too great a distance where he 
loses control of it. Theoretically, 
he can retain ownership even if it 
is stored several hundred miles away. 
But practically it is not feasible for 
him to handle it at long range. This 
fact also should be noted: namely, 
that exports are not now following 
as rapidly after ginning as they did 
previously. It has been established 
that while before the war 70 per cent 
of the cotton was exported in the five 
months of September to January, in 
recent years it has dropped to arouuad 
57 per cent for this same five months’ 
period. The flow of exports is much 
more even and there is less need than 
formerly for cotton to be routed to 
shipside soon after it is ginned. 
Europe is following the policy of 
hand-to-mouth buying which has be- 
come so prevalent in this country in 
all lines of industry. The responsi- 
bility for storing and carrying the 
product is pushed back upon the pro- 
ducer and cotton handlers in this 
country. The requirements for ware- 
housing cotton have been and are be- 
ing met by the interior warehouses 
and compress facilities. 


Transportation 

F pete et fundamental process of 

marketing is transportation. This 
is inextricably tied up with storage. 
The most economical methods of 
transportation are a matter of record 
and not theory. However, theory, 
which we may define as good com- 
mon sense, bears out the records that 
cotton may be taken to the ports most 
advantageously if it is stored in the 
interior and carried in a more even 
flow to shipside. The obvious desid- 
eratum is for railroad equipment to 
be used during the ginning season in 
getting the cotton to nearby storage 
points where it is safe from country 
damage and yet in the hands of local 
people who can carry through the 
marketing processes in an orderly 
way. 

Moreover, if the movement of cars 
to port is more evenly distributed 
throughout the year, there is more 
likelihood of these cars moving back 
to port is more evenly distributed 
trial products. Many of the concen- 
tration points are jobbing centers, 
which require a constant flow of sup- 


(Continued on page 22) 


Courtesy Texas Power €9 Light Co. 
COTTON ON ITS WAY TO THE GIN 
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We Are Prepared Now 


. . For Christmas buyers with a complete 





stock of Sheaffer Desk Sets —a fountain 
pen that stands ready for instant and con- 
corr tinuous action and carries the Sheaffer 
white dot guarantee for the, lifetime of the user. 
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|| Let us show you their decorative 
Ni possibilities, in all the period 
i i designs, popularly priced. ADAPTABLE TO THE HALLWAY. 
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The Cotton Rate Case 


(Continued from page 20) 


plies. Particularly is this true since 
the policy of buying in small lots 
has come to prevail. 


Quality Products 


FOURTH function or principle 

of marketing, which it seems to 
me is most basic of all, is a quality 
product. The advance of the industry 
and the prosperity of producers and 
all those who have anything to do 
with the industry, are predicated on 
a better product. Any tendency which 
does not encourage this is unsound 
economics. As I have talked with 
cotton people in various sections, I 
have been impressed with the pride 
with which some of them have said: 
“Our bill of lading commands a pre- 
mium.” Local rivalry is a_ great 
force in bringing about the desired 
objective—a quality product. Any in- 
fluence which causes cotton of a given 
area to lose its identity and become 
merely cotton is a movement in the 
wrong direction. 


Naturally the concentration of all 
the cotton produced in the four South- 
western States at one or two points, 
like the ports, would cause the cotton 
to lose its identity and the quality 
product produced by one community 
would be merged into all of the cot- 
ton produced throughout the four 
Southwestern States and it would be- 
come merely cotton, rather than a lo- 
cal product which would command a 
premium in the cotton consuming 
markets. 


Concentration or Merchandising 

FIFTH function or operation in 
Fortean marketing is to concen- 
trate it into bales of even running 
lots. Obviously the best results can 
be secured for producers if buyers 
can be offered the grades and classes 


they want in the volumes they want 
them. In order to accomplish this 
result, so called concentration or 
merchandising points have developed. 
They are located where the cotton is 
compressed. ‘There are approximate- 
ly 100 such points in the interior of 
Texas, 19 in Oklahoma, 28 in Arkan- 
sas and 11 in the interior of Louisi- 
ana. They are fairly accessible to 
producers, local merchants, buyers or 
banks who may have an interest in 
the cotton. 


Here sellers of moderate size and 
means may deal directly and per- 
sonally with representatives of mills 
and exporters and importers. The 
crucial sale is not made at one ceniral 
place hundreds of miles from points 
of production where only firms of 
great resources may take part. How 
far the centralization of control over 
marketing in a few hands may wisely 
proceed is a serious question. In 
each of the three years 1920, 1921 
and 1922, there were 24 concerns re- 
porting annual sales close to 5,000,- 
000 bales. The figure is probably 
higher now. It is my judgment that 
it is a safer policy to encourage more 
localized marketing. This does not 
diminish the opportunity of the big 
operators, but does make competition 
by others possible. 


Closely connected with this is the 
growing tendency for mills to send 
representatives into local territories 
to buy direct the cotton which comes 
up to certain standards and meets their 
special requirements. This is highly to 
be desired and can best be encour- 
aged by expanding the interior mar- 
kets. We should also note the rapid 
extension of cotton manufacturing in 
the cotton States. The trend has pro- 
ceeded swiftly away from New Eng- 
land and into the South. In 1890 the 
New England States consumed three 
times as much domestic cotton as the 
Southern States. In 1925 the cotton 























LOADING COTTON FOR EXPORT AT GALVESTON, TEXAS 


states consumed three times as much 
as New England. In the year ending 
July 31, 1925, the Carolinas consumed 
700,000 bales more than they pro- 
duced. 


The change in location of manu- 
facturing starts slowly, but when once 
started gathers momentum. The 
Southwest is bound to see increas- 
ingly rapid development of domestic 
consumption of cotton. The need for 
adequate interior markets will there- 
by be accentuated, and producers and 
the industry will profit accordingly if 
interior facilities have been main- 
tained and enlarged. It is not too 
early to begin to plan and work to 
place the industry in line with such 
an inevitable and desirable trend. In 
all activities, whether individual or 
social, there is always the happy 
mean. There can be overemphasis 
of local interests. There can be over- 
emphasis of centralized interests. 
There can be too little competition. 
Competitive forces, if given free 
play, will usually work out the best 
results. 


It is the purpose of the interior 
interests, in which they had the sup- 
port of the port of Galveston, in the 
Cotton Case to bring about equality 
of opportunity for the interior cities 
in the marketing and distribution of 
cotton. In no other way, except 
through the interior facilities, may 
the small operator compete with the 
big centralized operators at the port. 
Unless these interior facilities may 
concentrate and handle cotton to ship- 
side for exportation on an equality 
with port facilities there can be no 
interior marketing and concentration 
of cotton for the reason that the fa- 
cilities necessary for this concentra- 
tion and marketing will not be avail- 
able. Under the present adjustment 
of things and since 1917, due to in- 
equality in the State and interstate 
rates, cotton concentrated and mar- 
keted at an interior facility is at a 
disadvantage of 3% cents per 100 
pounds in the volume of the rate and 
in addition thereto is subject to other 
disadvantages such as penalties for 
passing compresses, charges for sec- 
ond concentration, etc. It is the pur- 
pose of the Cotton Case, now before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to eliminate these disadvantages of 
the port cities and obtain for the 
interior facilities equal opportunity 
with the port facilities. 


——- —~Q-——-— 


KNOW TEXAS 


In 1926 Texas stood fourth among 
the States in the percentage of in- 
crease in income tax payments, as 
compared with 1925. Texans paid al- 
most forty-three million dollars in 
Federal taxes in 1926. 


According to the latest census the 
average Texas family contained 4.6 
persons, compared with 4.3 for the 
whole country. 

The value of school buildings in 
Texas is in excess of ninety million 
dollars. 

Texas stands thirty-fifth among the 
States in density of population, with 
17.8 people to the square mile. 
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Diversification 
(Continued from page 11) 


who depends upon increased acreage 
to make an aggregate large yield. 
This system is fallacious, because 
when all raise a large acreage of 
cotton and the year happens to be 
favorable for large yields, it results 
in overproduction, as this year. 

The basis of The News cotton con- 
test is five acres of cotton, not fifty 
or one hundred acres. Intensive and 
extensive farming do not go together. 
It is plain that reduced acreage of 
cotton is the keystone of the situa- 
tion. That, combined with higher 
yields per acre, will bring about pros- 
perity where now is gloom. 

Men like G. Mont Adams of Tyler, 
Smith County, who last year raised 
sixteen bales on five acres at a cost 
of 5c a pound, and John W. McFar- 
lane of Palestine, Anderson County, 
who, two years ago, raised two bales 
an acre and last year three bales an 
acre and raised it at 5c a pound, also 
raised their “living at home.” They 
do not depend upon cotton. 

The average production cost of one 
hundred farmers in last year’s Dallas 
News cotton contest was below 9c a 
pound, all of whom made money. 
Compare this with the wasteful 
methods of the average tenant farmer 
who plants a large acreage and has 
nothing for his trouble, time nor in- 
vestment but debts and worry! 


Make Cotton a Paying Crop 
OTTON can be made one of the 
greatest and most profitable 
crops of Texas and the South through 
intensive farming methods, but it 
must be fitted into its rightful place 
along with other crops, chiefly feed 
and food for which cotton money, 
under the present system, is spent. 
It needs no argument to show that 
no average farmer can raise cotton 
alone and buy his living. The late 
Milton Farrier, country banker and 
capitalist of Omaha, Morris County, 
East Texas, used to say that tenants 
try to raise cotton alone to buy 
everything they need, and he never 
found one who was ever out of debt. 
He actually told stories of tenants 
hauling cordwood to town in fall and 
winter, only to haul it back to the 
farm after it had been sawed up, in 
town, into stove lengths. Of course, 
that was more in jest than in ear- 
nest, but it showed the trend of mind. 
He advised all his farmer clients to 
raise a living first and then have cot- 
ton to sell as a surplus. 


Must Pull Together 

HE Texas cotton problem con- 

cerns all alike. The business 
man, the banker and even the profes- 
sional man, depend upon farming 
prosperity. The country bankers can 
do the most to change conditions be- 
cause they control credits. They are 
thoroughly aroused this year, and the 
movement launched by the Texas 
Bankers’ Association which has led to 
the formation of a big $5,000,000 cot- 
ton finance corporation to withhold 
1,250,000 bales from the market for 
eighteen or twenty months, will help. 
But the key to the situation is in 


(Continued on page 33) 
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PLANNED ACTION 
—~ PLANNED RESULTS 


The Southwest Printing Company 
are more than printers. They 
are the exponents of better 
merchandising by the use of 
proper printing requirements. 
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Dallas Market 


hasa large modern factory, 
comparing favorably with 
any in the country devot- 
ed to the manufacture of 
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years this Bank has 
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100 Year (otton. (rop ‘Record 


The 100 Year Cotton Crop Record reproduced om this page was compiled by A. D. Aldridge of 
Dallas and copyrighted by him. Since he originally published these figures he has had requests from all 
parts of the United States for copies of the foilowing table. This is the first time that Mr. Aldridge has 
granted permission to any publication to reproduce these statistics. A striking contrast exists between 
figures during the Civil War and those of today, with an estimated crop of 17,918,000 bales on Nov. gih. 


This table gives Running Bales, Linters Excluded, Round Bales counted as half bales. Prices 


are f. o. b. New York. 





Year No. of Bales Low 
aepe.............. J6i, 748 $ .12 
1825. - 817,308 .09 
1826. . 1,057,402 -0834 
1827. 805,970 08% 
1828. 953,079 -08 
1829. . 1,076,696 .08 
1830. . 1,026,393 07144 
1831. . 1,069,444 .07 
1832. 1,114,286 0914 
1833. 1,225,895 0914 
1834. 1,253,406 12% 
1835.. 1,360,725 12% 
1836.. 1,423,930 07% 
1837.. 1,801,497 07% 
1838.. 1,360,532 0914 
18389.. 2,063,915 06 
1840.. 1,634,954 07 
1841.. 1,688,574 05 
1842. 2,378,875 06% 
1843. 2,030,409 05% 
1844. 2,394,503 0 
1845. 2,100,537 07 
1846.. 1,778,651 081% 
1847.. 2,489,786 
1848.. 2,866,938 05% 
1849.. 2,469,093 1 
1850.. 2,454,442 083% 
1851. 3,126,310 08% 
1852. 3,416,214 09% 
1853. 3,074,979 10 
1854.. 2,982,634 0814 
1855.. 3,665,557 eg 
1856.. 3,093,737 11% 
1857.. 3,257,339 09% 
1858.. 4,018,914 11 
1859... ... 5,887,052 104% 
_ See 3,849,469 10 
Civil War Period 
4,500,000 -20 
.- 1,600,000 51 
459,000 -68 
300,000 .35 
. a 2,269,816 382% 
.. 2,097,254 -264%4 
2,519,554 15% 
2,366,467 24% 
3,011,996 19% 
4,352,317 14% 
2,974,351 18% 
3,930,508 19\% 
4,170,388 13% 
3,882,991 14% 




























Year No. of Bales Low High 
7 4,632,313 11% 14% 
4,474,069 10% 13% 
. 4,773,865 10% 121% 
_ 5,074,155 08% 18% 
5,755,359 101% 13% 
6,605,750 10% 18 
5,456,048 11% 138 
6,949,756 .10 12% 
5,713,200 .09 10 
5,682,000 09% 10% 
6,575,691 09% 10 
6,505,087 0944 11% 
7,046,833 0944 al 
6,938,290 09% 111 
7,472,511 101% 125% 
8,652,597 01% 105% 
9,085,379 063% 08%, 
6,700,365 07% 10 
7,493,000 06% 081% 
9,901,251 05% 08%, 
sebiseseveicas SOMES .07 09 
es 8,532,705 -07 08% 
ee. 10,897,857 05% 7h 
1898......... ~..11,189,205 05% 0654 
BRBO oo 9,893,242 0614 110% 
sg, SO 10,102,102 .08 12 
Sas 9,582,520 07% 09% 
1902................10,588,250 08% 13% 
19C38................. 9,819,969 091% 17% 
ee 13,451,337 06% 11% 
1905................10,495,105 09% 125% 
lee 12,983,201 09% 13% 
1907.. ..11,057,882 09144 13% 
1908....... ..13,086,005 -09 13% 
1909................10,072,781 12% .20 
1910....... 11,568,334 11% 16% 
1911... ..15,558,073 09% 13% 
|, ETE 13,488,539 10% 13 
1918................18,982,811 11 14% 
World War Period 
| En 15,905,840 07% ll 
1915 .----11,068,173 09% -13% 
1916. ..11,468,915 18% 27% 
5917... ..11,248,242 21% 36 
BI i scssccann 11,906,480 25 38% 
1919................11,825,582 27 48 
1920.. -13,270,980 10% 40 
1921.. . 1,977,778 12% 23% 
1922 . 9,729,306 -20% 337% 
1923 10,170,694 -2014 375% 
1924. ...18,630,608 


The Agricultural Situation in Texas 


(October 19, 1926) 


N view of extensive discussion of 

recent declines in the price of cot- 
ton, the News considers it advisable 
to issue the following facts and 
figures. These figures cover all crops 
and are based upon United States 
Government statistics as far as such 


statistics have been isued. 


Late Government estimates show 
that the total crop values of Texas 
this year will exceed the total of last 















Table No. 1 
—Value— 

Crop— 1926 
COR. ca accccee -$344,500,000 $379,250,000 
Corn ...-... .... 100,998,000 29,490,000 
Kafirs $2,370,000 23,465,000 
Oats 29,259,000 8,454,000 
Wheat 40,014,000 10,156,000 
Barley 3,750,000 752,000 
Rye 1,440,000 67,000 
Rice 8,540,000 9,012,000 
25,200,000 12,276,000 
Peanuts ....... ..... 1,785,000 1,219,000 
Sweet Potatoes 8,450,000 8,707,000 
Potatoes 3,620,000 8,307,000 
Sorghum Syrup . 2,700,000 1,326,000 
Broom Corn 246,000 238,000 
Peaches ...... .... 8,400,000 2,625,000 
CS ee 332,200 222,000 

Te soe $636,604,200 $490,766,000 


year by more than $115,000,000, an 
increase of more than 22%%. 


This is in spite of the fact that the 
gross receipts of Texas farmers from 
this year’s crop of cotton will be less 
than those of 1925 by more than $35,- 
000,000, or more than 10% of the 
total value of the 1925 cotton crop in 
Texas. 


Comparative estimates follow: 





Table No. 2 

—Production— 

Crop— 1926 1925 
Cotton, bales .............. 5,300,000 4,200,050 
Corn, bushels ..... ..108,600,000 26,809,000 
Kafir, bushels . 49,800,000 30,875,000 
Oats, bushels ..... 83,700,000 18,419,009 
Wheat, bushels ... 34,200,000 6,552,009 
Barley, bushels 7,700,000 835,000 
Rye, bushels _..... 1,600,000 67,000 
Rice, bushels ..... 6,100,000 6,048,00° 
Hay, tons (tame)........ 1,400,000 653,009 
Peanuts, pounds ........ 51,100,000 $5,855,000 
Sweet potatoes, bu..... 8,300,000 6,182,000 
Potatoes, bushels ........ 1,900,000 1,378,009 
Sorghum syrup, gins. 3,000,000 1,426,009 
Broom corn, tons........ 3,075 1,760 
Peaches, bushels ... 2,300,000 1,750,000 
Apples, bushels 300,000 264,000 
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King Cotton 


(Continued from page 5) 


to 17,789,803 pounds, and from which 
time the yield has been steadily in- 
creasing, until the present year, 1926, 
the last Government estimate from 
the Department of Agriculture, on 
October 25, piaced the yield in the 
United States alone at not less than 
17,454,000 bales, or 8,727,000,00) 
pounds, and that there are, this year, 
48,000,000 acres of land planted to 
cotton in the United States alone. 


Before the invention of the cotton 
gin by Eli Whitney, in 1793, very 
little cotton was raised, comparative- 
ly speaking, for the reason that it 
was necessary to remove the seed 
from the lint by hand, and this would 
require two years for a single man 
or woman to turn out a five hundred 
pound bale of cotton, but with the 
unprecedented strides made by modern 
invention, with improved equipment 
and the superior handling of the 
sanie, at the present time there is 
no limit to the amount of cotton that 
can be ginned and properly stored. 
It is a long step in advance from the 
gins as they were operated before the 
Civil War, by mule power and a 
slave, to the ginning equipment of 
the present day, operated by steam, 
gas or electricity, and superintended 
by the most expert mechanics and 
engineers. 


Shall King Cotton Be Dethroned? 


OR more than seventy-five years 

King Cotton has sat upon his 
imperial throne exercising his regal 
prerogatives with supreme dignity 
and unerring judgment. The entire 
civilized world has paid him homage, 
and his dominion has never been dis- 
puted. How long shall he continue 
to exercise this supremacy in the 
agricultural and commercial world? 
Do the signs of the times portend 
good or evil omens? Is his power 
threatened by any pending conditions 
which may eventually topple him 
from his exalted throne of eminence? 
Are there any gathering clouds on 
the horizon which may obscure the 
brightness of his reign, or cause a 
reaction leading on to his fall? 


These are all pertinent questions to 
be considered in the light of contem- 
porary developments in the great cot- 
ton industry of the South, as it is 
exemplified at the present moment. 
Economic principles are largely in- 
volved in the stability of King Cot- 
ton’s tenure of power. The unprece- 
dented changes which have taken 
place during the last twenty-five 
years in commerce, in industry, in 
agriculture and in civic development 
are all most important factors. But 
that great law—not enacted by any 
Congress, not passed by any State 
Legislature, not decreed by any King 
from his throne—our old and merci- 
less economic friend—“The. law of 
supply and demand”—must always be 
taken into consideration when prob- 
lems of this character arise. 


Every planter, merchant and bank- 
er, as well as every progressive citi- 
zen in our beautiful Southland, is well 
acquainted with him. You have met 


him in the past and you will, per- 
haps, meet him again in the future. 
He comes out of his hiding place from 
the well filled hay barns, from the 
crowded grain elevators, from the 
closely packed wool storage ware- 
houses, from the great fatstock feed- 
ing pens, from cotton compresses, and 
cotton storage warehouses, during our 
seasons of greatest abundance, and 
apparently times of greatest pros- 
perity. 

On such occasions he stands off, 
looks around him, and surveys the 
situation, well pleased at the great 
abundance of surplus products, burst- 
ing forth, as it were, from the horn 
of plenty; then he laughs to himself, 
long and loud, as he applies the pin to 
the great bubble of prosperity, and 
the miracle is wrought. The farmers, 


the planter, the merchant and the 
banker, all must bear the scar of his 
sharp, swift jabs, with which he 
punctures our great prosperity bub- 
ble. There is a loud explosion. The 
bottom falls out of our market, the 
price of cotton suddenly, and with- 
out warning, drops from eighteen 
cents per pound to twelve cents 
causing a loss of thirty dollars per 
bale, and, in the aggregate, a half 
billion dollars, thus bringing it under 
the cost of production, and at this 
King Cotton becomes dizzy. He reels 
from side to side upon his throne, and 
is ready to topple from his exalted 
position. Nor is this the first time 
that he has had this experience. It 
may not be his last, but from the 
lesson he has just learned, if he is 
a wise king, if he is a safe counselor, 
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As a Citizen of 
Dallas You'll Be Proud of 
this New Store 


The thousands of dollars and the 
months of planning and hard work 
we've devoted to making a “Bigger 
and Better Store” for you are now 


Daily we hear such expressions as this: 
“Why, this store looks like Chicago.” 


“I never was more surprised at the 
great improvement.” 


There’s a treat for you if you haven't 
yet seen the new store. 


GOOD CLOTHES 


53 Years at Main, Elm and Lamar 


FE’ M:KAHN & CO 


Main and Elm at Lamar 
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FRED A. JONES 


Consulting and Constructing Engineer 


Reports and Appraisals 


For Public Utilities, Industries and 


Investment Bankers 


Twenty-Fifth Year in Business in Texas 
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THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE 


should do their Christmas 


buying now 


GIFTS THAT ARE PLANNED IN ADVANCE 
ARE ALWAYS MORE APPRECIATED 


Padgitt Luggage makes an excellent gift for 


any member of the family 


PADGITT BROS. 


1020 Commerce Street 
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Dallas, Texas 
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if he will take advantage by judging 
the future from the events of the 
past, and will consult with his sub- 
jects, the planters, the merchants, the 
bankers, and the public, and if all, 
both king and subjects, will learn the 
lesson which has been taught by the 
experience of 1926, and take advan- 
tage of the real facts as they exist, 
he may still sit upon his kingly 
throne and his subjects may continue 
to proclaim him King, but 


We Profit Only By Experience 


and if the people of Texas today will 
accept the inevitable conditions which 
have been thrust upon us, and profit 
by the experience through which we 
are passing, there is still a wonderful 
opportunity to “rise Phoenix-like from 
the ashes” and turn the apparent ca- 
lamity into a most salutary rule of 
action by which the future may be 
governed. Admitting that Texas will 
produce 5,400,000 bales of cotton this 
year, according to the last Govern- 
ment estimate of October 25th; ad- 
mitting that by reason of the slump 
in price from eighteen cents to twelve 
cents, we have suffered a loss of from 
sixty to seventy-five millions of dol- 
lars in this commodity alone, by rea- 
son of the fact that the supply is 
several million bales in excess of the 
demand for the staple, yet, would 
this not bring home to us, in a very 
forceful manner, the remedy for fu- 
ture guidance? Do not the facts sug- 
gest that the most useful commodity 
in the world, if overproduced, will 
become a drug on the market, and 
that thereby the price must naturally 
decline? What, then, are the lessons 
we must learn from this experience? 


Orderly Marketing 


N the first place, for that part of 

the crop already in sight, and 
which has not yet been disposed of, 
a system of orderly marketing 
through which, by offering for sale 
only so much of the staple as the 
mills and the spinners and the public 
may demand for current use, must be 
inaugurated. The planter or the pro- 
ducer cannot accomplish this without 
the assistance of the merchant who 
furnishes him his supplies, neither 
can the merchant do this without the 
assistance of the banker who advan- 
ces credit, both to the merchant and 
the producer. But when the producer, 
the merchant and the banker unite in 
a hearty, whole-soul co-operation, and 
thus co-ordinate their forces into a 
single, gigantic effort, orderly mar- 
keting can be accomplished, and this 
process will stabilize the present mar- 
ket and prevent further decline in 
prices and subsequent loss through 
that score. 


Reduction of Acreage 


INCE it has been made manifest 

that an overproduction of cotion 
has taken place this year, and that 
by reason thereof the cost of produc- 
tion is more than the product is 
worth, the deduction follows, that un- 
der the economic principle of supply 
and demand the only way this can 
be overcome, to prevent further loss, 
is to agree that a material reduction 
in the acreage to be planted next year 
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Barrow, Wade, 
Guthrie 
| & Co. 


| (Established 1883) 


Accountants and Auditors 


Announce the Opening of 
| an Office at 
712 Santa Fe Building 


Dallas, Texas 


Telephone 17-6259 


Principal Offices: 

New York, N. Y. 

Chicago, Ill. 
| Bosten, Mass. 
H Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas 
San Francisco, Cal. 
| Les Angeles, Cal. 
i} Utica, New York 
Detroit, Mich. 
Montreal, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 
Londen, England 
Manchester, England 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Paris, France 
Berlin, Germany 
Hamburg, Germany 
Antwerp, Belgium 
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Post Zone Guide 
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all Postoffices in Arizona, Arkansas, 
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formation useful to all Dallas shippers. 
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Published by 
WHITE-SMITH PUB. CO. 
Dallas, Texas 


| P. O. Box 352 Phone 2-4049 
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must become an established fact. The 
producer cannot do this of his own 
accord. The merchant cannot do it 
by suggestion, neither can the banker 
by a mild intimation control the situ- 
ation, but when public sentiment be- 
comes so thoroughly aroused at a con- 
dition of this kind that relief is de- 
manded of an affirmative nature, 
then, through the co-operation of the 
farmer who produces, the merchant 
who supplies him, and the banker 
who furnishes the money to both, it 
can be done. When the banker kind- 
ly, but firmly, insists that upon one 
condition, and upon one condition 
only, will he agree to make such ad- 
vances, either to the merchant or the 
producer, that is, that the acreage be 
materially reduced for the coming 
year, the problem is solved, and the 
reduction will be guaranteed. The 
planters and farmers in the cotton 
raising section of the South must 
necessarily reach the conclusion that 
the single crop idea must be aban- 
doned, and that in order to be suc- 
cessful and have ample food for their 
families and provender for their 
work-stock, they must take such steps 
as may be necessary to permit them 
to live at home from food grown on 
the farm or plantation where they 
live, instead of living out of paper 
sacks brought home from the stores. 


Many Sources of Income 


EXAS, perhaps, more than any 

other State in the American 
Union, has many sources of income, 
and is, to a large extent, diversify- 
ing in the true sense of the word. 
Diversification, however, mitigates, 
rather than removes the hazards of 
farming, and it is for that reason 
alone that, under present conditions 
as they exist today in this State, and 
with the immense loss which has been 
suffered from a money value in the 
decline in the price of cotton, our 
people are in better condition and 
more able to live in a comfortable 
manner than at any other time in the 
history of the State. Texas is, today, 
far richer in actual cash, in its nu- 
merous sources of income, in its va- 
ried resources and in its credit, than 
it has ever been before, regardless of 
the fact that it may lose sixty to 
seventy-five millions of dollars in the 
decline in the price of cotton. Off- 
setting this great loss, our people 
look with pride and intense satisfac- 
tion on the income which is derived 
from the great oil industry, from the 
livestock industry, from the wool and 
mohair, from the grain crops of corn, 
wheat, oats, rye and sorghum, from 
fruits and vegetables of every de- 
scription. If it were not for di- 
versification, as it is found in our 
great State today, then, indeed, would 
we have grounds for complaint at the 
present situation in the cotton mar- 
ket, for the last Government report 
reveals the fact that one-third of the 
cotton produced in the United States 
in 1926 will be produced in Texas. 
Although we will have less cotton 
money than ever before, in compari- 
son to the yield, yet, the abundant 
yields of food and feed produced, 
along with the abundant yield of cot- 




















When Winter Comes 
Will Your Flues Be Safe? 


Turn to your phone now, call 
2-2730 or 17-1484 and we will 
send a man to inspect your 
flues without charge. 


John R. Hancock & Co. 
Insurance 

Suite 909-910 Sw. Life Building 

Members of the Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce 


Members of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce 
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The LoneStar Gas 
Company is a pro- 
ducer, purchaser, 
pipe line trans- 
porterand whole- 
saler of natural 
gas. It serves you 
by backing up the 
service of your 
local company. 
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“BOOKS AND FORMS FOR EVERY BRANCH OF THE 
COTTON BUSINESS, FROM PATCH TO SPINDLE” 


A. D. ALDRIDG 


MANUFACTURING STATIONER 


OTTON BOOKS, STATIONERY, TAGS. 


FOR 
OIL MILLS, GINS, COMPRESSES, 
SHIPPERS, YARDS, MERCHANTS 


LOOSE LEAF AND FILING DEVICES 
PHONE 2-4026 
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MARKING "INK CLASS BOOKS DRAFTS 
BRUSHES BALE BOOKS COTTON SEED RECORDS 
STENCILS INVOICES SEED COTTON RECORDS 
YARD RECORDS WEIGHT SHEETS NUMBERING MACHINES 
YARD RECEIPTS SAMPLING PAPER DATERS 
COTTON HOOKS TWINE LETTER HEADS 
COTTON KNIVES DAILY REPORTS ENVELOPES 
SCALE BOOKS OUTTURNS CALCULATORS 
DUPLICATING TICKETS 

402 NORTH TEXAS BUILDING — 909 MAIN STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 

























































A Significant Fact 


T urine the summer and early fall 


months of this year, when many were 
complaining of business being below 
normal, we were having the best busi- 
ness of our history. @ We put quality 
into the work we do-~and quality pays. 
That’s why we are busy. @ Don’t wait 
until you have something big to call us. 
Size hasn’t anything at all to do with 
quality. 


JOHNSTON 
Printing €* Advertising Company 
McKinney at St. Paul 
DALLAS 
























































ton, will enable the farmers, to a 
large extent, to keep out of debt. 


The latest estimate shows that 60,- 
000 carloads of fruit and vegetables 
have been produced in Texas this 
year, and shipped out to the big mar- 
kets of the country, and in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley the railroad 
reports show that 28,000 carloads of 
fruit and vegetables, including onions, 
Irish potatoes, spinach, sweet pota- 
toes, watermelons, etc., have been 
raised and marketed. The Brook- 
mier Economic Service estimates that 
the cash income of Texas farmers, 
for 1926, will exceed $800,000,000, and 
will possibly reach the billion dollar 
mark. 


It is therefore shown and, in fact, 
conclusively proven, that through di- 
versification of the various resources 
available in Texas that a spirit of 
optimism prevails, based upon the 
actual conditions, and that our banks 
in this State are stronger, financially, 
today than they have been in many 
years, justifying the statement that 
conditions throughout the Southwest, 
agriculturally and industrially and fi- 
nancially, were never more satisfac- 
tory than they are at the present 
time, regardless of the great slump 
in the price of cotton, and that we 
need have no fear that any of the 
people in the State of Texas will suf- 
fer starvation. 
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S. S. West Texas 


Five hundred citizens of West 
Texas attended the christening of this 
steamer in Houston. Mrs. Dan Moody 
broke a bottle of Mineral Wells water 
over the bow of the steamer. After 
the ceremonies the party took a boat 
trip down the ship channel to the 
San Jacinto Battle Grounds where one 
of those famous sea-food dinners was 
served by the Southern Steamship Co. 


The steamer West Texas is 3500 
tons, will carry 185 carloads of 
freight and has now entered the reg- 
ular bi-weekly service of the South- 
ern Steamship Co. Steamers sail 
from Philadelphia on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays of each week and eight 
steamers are now in service—the good 
ships City of Dallas, City of Fort 
Worth, City of Houston, City of Phil- 
adelphia, West Texas, San Antonio, 
Union Liberty and the G. A. Flagg. 
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Foreign Competition 


(Continued from page 13) 


to cause an increase in the produc- 
tion of cotton in almost any part of 
the world where they have hopes of 
obtaining a part of their require- 
ments, and, therefore, breaking their 
dependence on the United States for 
this very necessary raw material. 
England through the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee has invested much 
money and effort in the increasing of 
the production of cotton in India. 
There has been some increase, but 
their efforts to increase the produc- 
tion of a good grade of cotton in 
India has not had very great success, 
as was pointed out in the figures on 
India above. A large increase in pro- 
duction in the Nile Valley, Egypt, 
is not probable because about all the 
cotton producing area is now utilized, 
and the production per acre is grad- 
ually decreasing. There is a possibil- 
ity of some increase in the production 
of cotton in the Egyptian Sudan, but 
that is not likely to amount to more 
than a few hundred thousand bales, 
and an increase of even a few hun- 
dred thousand bales will likely come 
only gradually. Production in Russia 
wil! probably increase rather rapidly 
until it reaches the pre-war figure, 
and may go even beyond the pre-war 
status, provided the price remains 
sufficiently high to make cotton cul- 
tivation profitable. Increased produc- 
tion in China is something that no 
one knows much about. China has 
been growing cotton for many cen- 
turies and even now is producing only 
about 2,000,000 commercial bales of 
cotton. 


Besides the efforts that England 
has put into the stimulation of the 
production of a larger quantity of 
good cotton in India, and her influ- 
ence for increased production in 
Egypt, much effort has also been ex- 
pended by England in the production 
of cotton in many new areas. The 
British Cotton Growing Association 
is one of the leading British agencies 
for the promotion of cotton growing 
in new areas. Through this associa- 
tion, and others of the same nature, 
the British Government has_ spent 
hundreds of thousands of pounds 
sterling in an endeavor to find new 
sources of cotton supply, and with 
some success. 


England is Busy 


Wa the British Empire Eng- 
land is now getting some cot- 
ton production in the Sudan, Uganda, 
Kenya, Tanganyika Territory, Nyas- 
saland, Northern Rhodesia, Southern 
Rhodesia, South Africa, Nigeria and 
the Gold Coast in Africa, in Iraq and 
Ceylon in Asia, in Queensland and Fiji 
in Australasia, and in the West In- 
dies, Malta and Cyprus. The total 
production in all the countries 
amounted to 82,220 bales in 1918-19 
and had increased to the very much 
larger figure of 353,330 bales in 1924- 
25. This is a large percentage of 
increase, to be sure, but in compari- 
son with the world’s total production 
it is ‘So small that it loses much of 
its significance. At the same time 
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Southwestern Representative 
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Pigs may be pigs but there is a 
difference in pencils. Write 100 
words with aSemi-Hex to prove 
it. Get the feel of its perfect 
balance, the finger comfort ot 
its rounded corners. Note the 
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CriY LOANS 


UNLIMITED FUNDS 
At 6% and up 
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Your savings account 
and this label in your 
clothes are both 
signs of wise thrift, 
things to be 
proud of / 
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that England has been expending 
money and effort in trying to produce 
cotton in her own colonies, she has 


‘also been trying to bring about in- 


creased cotton production in other 
parts of the world outside of her own 
empire. England has particularly en- 
deavored to influence more cotton 
production in Brazil, but Brazilian 
production has increased only a very 
little. 


Cotton production in Feru has re- 
mained about at the same figure for 
several years, and it seems that there 
is not much room for a further im- 
portant expansion in acreage in that 
country. In Argentina, however, 
there has been a very great increase 
in production, from only about 15,000 
bales in 1920 to 135,000 in 1926. The 
latter figure, however, is a mere drop 
in the bucket compared with the world 
or even with the United States pro- 
duction. Texas has counties that pro- 
duce practically every year more cot- 
ton than the whole of Argentina in 
her greatest year. 


Price Stimulates New Production 


VERY great percentage of the 

large increase that has occurred 
in new cotton producing countries has 
been stimulated by the fact that until 
last year the United States for sev- 
eral successive years had produced 
very short crops, and the price of 
cotton practically ever since the war 
has been high. When the price of 
cotton is high enough there are many 
countries where it will be produced, 
but when the price is forced back to 
a low level much of this new produc- 
tion will be discontinued. 


Practically every State in the Re- 
public of Brazil has soil and climate 
suitable for the production of cotton, 
but that does not mean that Brazil 
will become a leading cotton produc- 
ing country immediately. In _ the 
north of Brazil the ignorance of the 
people to the use of labor saving 
equipment, which has the same effect 
as a shortage of labor, will prevent 
a large increase in cotton growing. 
In Southern Brazil cotton is obliged 
to compete with coffee. Coffee has 
been the chief crop for many years. 
They all know how to handle coffee. 
Laborers prefer to work with coffee. 
Coffee pays better profits and, there- 
fore, cotton will not replace it, and 
the labor supply is not sufficient to 
allow both coffee and cotton produc- 
tion to rapidly increase at the same 
time. It is not to be expected, there- 
fore, that a rapid increase in the pro- 
duction of cotton will occur either in 
North Brazil or in South Brazil. 

Argentina also has a very !arge 
section of the North of the Republic 
which is practically all good cotton 
soil and which also is favored with 
a climate suitable for cotton. The 
supply of labor in the Argentine 1S 
so limited, however, that cotton pro- 
duction becomes quite expensive. The 
lack of labor will not permit the pro- 
duction of cotton to go so far beyond 
its present figure, even with good 
prices for cotton, and since the labor 
shortage causes cotton production to 
be quite expensive, the present low 
cotton price will probably cause 4 
considerable decrease in the Argen- 
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tine production. It would seem, 
therefore, that about the only thing 
that would cause a material increase 
in the production of cotton in new 
areas would be a high price, and the 
crops of last year and this year have 
demonstrated that the United States 
ean also increase production when 
the price warrants it. 


How About the Future? 

LL the experimentation in cotton 

production in new areas, how- 
ever, has shown the world pretty well 
just where cotton can be successfully 
grown when the time comes that it is 
needed. Brazil has a larger cotton 
area than the United States. Argen- 
tina has a cotton zone probably about 
half as great as our own cotton sec- 
tion. And many other parts of the 
world will produce good cotton. Some 
of these new sections, as their labor 
supply increases, will most likely be 
able to produce cotton more cheaply 
than it can be grown in the United 
States. Until that time is reached, 
when these countries have more labor, 
however, it is likely that when cotton 
production decreases in the United 
States and the other two or three 
larger producing countries, sufficient- 
ly to cause prices to materially rise, 
we shall have increased production in 
miscellaneous cotton countries, and 
that less interest in cotton will be 
shown in those new countries when 
the price declines. It is not unlikely, 
however, that many years in the fu- 
ture there will be more cotton produc- 
tion outside of the United States than 
within our nation, but that time is 
still a considerable distance in the 
future. 
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History of Dallas Exchange 


(Continued from page 10) 


yet celebrated the 86th anniversary 
of its founding. 

The cotton man knows no business 
boundaries. He sells in France, Italy 
or China. The firms in Dallas are 
linked to almost every country in the 
world, and in 1924 they shipped 
abroad raw cotton valued at $217,- 
301,215. This volume of exports was 
so great that only seven of the States 
of the American Union exceeded the 
city of Dallas in value of exports. 
Two of the States were Texas and 
New York. Yet Dallas exported more 
than the entire State of Mas- 
sachusetts, twice as much as_ the 
grain-producing State of Nebraska, 
four times as much as Missouri, and 
one hundred times as much as North 
Dakota. 

While exports are a large item in 
the trade of the Dallas cotton 
brokers, their business is by no means 
confined to foreign trade. There are 
many mills in the North and East 
buying their requirements in this 
section, and Dallas annually finances 
slightly in excess of two million bales 
of cotton. 


Officers of the Dallas Cotton Exchange 
Louis M. Bourne, President 
D. S. Thomas, Vice President 
N. W. Nolley, Secretary 
Mare Anthony, A. S. Barnett, J. S. 
Ownby, H. V. E. Platter, Lewis T. 
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The Sign of Quality 
in 
The World of Auto Insurance 


-and the emblem on an auto- 
mobile insurance policy that 
signifies a wise buyer, one 
who insists upon sound pro- 
tection for its lowest net cost. 





Is this Emblem on your Policy? 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 


A Stock Company that Shares Profits with Policyholders 
HOMER R. MITCHELL, V. P. & Gen’l Mgr. W. B. HEAD, Pres. 


Interurban Bldg., Dallas 
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"ay, CHEMICAL 
ELEMENT 61 


| First to be born on 
American Soil 

















UT of 400 pounds of gas light mantle 

material donated by a gas light manufac- 
turer, the University of [Illinois chemists 
found that rare earth element Number 61, 
named IIlinium. 


The gas industry has been co-operating in the 
world’s scientific research since 1808, when 
William Murdoch first piped his gas into the 
Soho engine works. It was the sticky mess 
left over in condensers at a coal-gas manufac- 
turing plant that developed coal-tar dyes. 
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In After 


Years 


Will your family need 
assistance from the 
Community Chest? 


If every man in the United 
States would carry his full 
quota of life insurance there 
would not be any necessity 
for Charity Organizations. 


sx 


A. C. Prendergast & Co. 
A Departmentized Insurance Agency 
REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING 


REPRESENTING 
The Travelers Insurance Co. 





































The 
Safest Surest 
Saving 
Transportation 
in the 
Heart of 
Texas is the 
Interurban 


TEXAS 
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RAILWAY 


4 DALLAS, 
3 SHERMAN, DENISON 
CORSICANA, WACO 





























Tarver, J. Kahn, J. P. Critz, Di- 
rectors. 
Past Presidents 

F. P. Webster (1907-11), Sheppard 
W. King (1912-13), P. R. Freeman 
(1914), W. D. Felder (1915), J. S. 
Ownby (1916), M. H. Wolfe (1917), 
Charles L. Tarver (1918), J. P. Critz 
(1919), M. H. Thomas (1920), A. H. 
Cleaver (1921), J. L. Goldman (1922), 
George S. Willman (1923), E. B. 
Guthrie (1924), Theo Marcus (1925) 
and Louis M. Bourne (1926). 

Mr. Nolley has held the office of 
secretary throughout the entire pe- 
riod since 1907. 
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The Co-operatives 


(Continued from page 14) 


cotton dealer in Texas devoted to the 
purpose of making the cotton in- 
dustry buy a fine standard of living 
for the man who raises the cotton. It 
is the social aim of this particular 
Association that makes it distinct.ve 
among cotton merchants of the world. 
This organization is dedicated to an 
attempt to introduce order in the 
chaos. 

All of us in the cotton business 
realize that the individual farmer 
cannot poss-bly be intelligent in the 
marketing of his cotton. There are 
almost two million families raising 
cotton. Each one raises as much as 
he wants to and sells it whenever his 
banker will let him. There is no pos- 
sibility of adjusting supply to demand 
under such a condition. There is no 
possible chance of intelligent market- 
ing where nobody undertakes to see 
that the markets receive during May, 
June and July, just as much as they 
will properly absorb during these 
months. With two million un- 
organized farmers, there is no con- 
trol of the flow of supply, either as 
to time or place, or commercial terms 
or conditions. 

So the co-operative association has 
emerged, not to fight against the 
dealers in cotton, but to help the 
growers, through organization, con- 
trol the flow of supply into the chan- 
nels of trade, so that there will be 
an intelligent adjustment of supply 
to demand in the interest of the 
whole cotton trade. 


The Unorganized Element 
VEN Adam Smith, the great 


Scotch economist, more than a 
century ago, wrote that the farmer 
was the one unorganized part of the 
community. He pointed out that the 
merchants got together in the cities; 
that even the laboring men could 
meet together in factories; but that 
the very method of farming, in 
isolated plots, kept the farmers apart 
and prevented them from doing the 
things which they as a group ought 
to do. 

This individual character of farm- 
ing has been the weakness of agricul- 
ture since feudal times. Every other 
element of society has learned how 
to organize and how to better its con- 
dition through organization. The 
farmer has been kept apart by the 
very nature of farming; and he has 
been the last of all the great in- 


dustrial units to see the need for or- 
ganization. 
_ _Good roads, interurban cars, par- 
ticularly the advent of the cheap 
automobile—these have been the 
things which are gradually drawing 
the farmer from the individual stand. 
point into the group standpoint, 
Without intending it, Henry Ford, 
representative of the finest genius for 
organization among __ industrialists, 
has made possible the modern organi- 
zation of farmers, from a commercial 
standpoint. He has helped make it 
possible for them to meet and to 
realize that each man has the same 
kind of problem as his neighbor, and 
can solve it only by getting together, 
Gradually the farmer is learning 
that he must organize; and we busi- 
ness men who have seen organiza- 
tions in business grow along the com- 
modity line, have been teaching 
farmers to organize by the com- 
modity, just as great steel concerns 
are organized, and great copper 
groups are organized, all along the 
line of their single or related com- 
modities. 


Evolution—Not Revolution 

Y means of organization we do 
B not expect to revolutionize the 
world, but we do expect that, over a 
term of years, the farmer will grad- 
ually become an intelligent and effec- 
tive part of the cotton industry. 

We expect that the farmer will 
gradually strengthen his co-opera- 
tives so that they will become more 
and more important in regulating the 
flow of supply. We do not expect to 
change the trade practices, and we 
do not expect to arbitrarily control 
prices. 

But as this movement grows—and 
it is now accepted by every important 
economist, banker, and great com- 
mercial leader of this country as the 
desirable way—it will bring to its 
members an increasing place in the 
trade. As volume increases, so will 
power grow. 

This Association is destined to be- 
come the greatest single cotton mer- 
chant in all the world. It is now 
simply a matter of time, for the 
gradual growth has been evidenced 
each of these five years, as the cotton 
it handled increased from 98,000 bales 
in 1921 to 245,000 in 1926. 


This Association represents the 
natural progress among farmers; and 
it represents the effort of the Texas 
farmer to stand on his own feet. 

There are no politics connected with 
these marketing associations. They 
get no favors from Federal or State 
governments. All they have is th? 
guarantee of no interference and, be- 
yond that, co-operation is the work 
of the farmers themselves. 

It would be foolish to try to 
prophesy just how fast this move- 
ment will develop or what effect it 1s 
likely to have in the trade. But we 
all ought to understand the view- 
points from which the movemen: 1s 
being built—from the commercial 
standpoint it is just a big cotton mer- 
chant; from the social standpoint it 
is the expression of the ideal of agri- 
culture to find itself, an organized 
part of intelligent trade, and an in- 
dependent development in rural life. - 
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The Far East 


(Continued from page 19) 

it is in these counts that Japan mills 
are enjoying the most profitable pro- 
duction both for home consumption 
and export. Aside from this funda- 
mental reason, the sudden increase in 
American consumption during the 
last season may be accounted for by 
the comparatively high prices main- 
tained in the Indian cotton market. 


Indian Cotton Declines 

E see the same situation again 

this year. From the end of 
August to the end of October, the 
American decline has been 31%, 
against the Indian decline of 26%. The 
slowness of the Indian market in fol- 
lowing the American decline is not 
unusual, however, as the recent 
abolishment of the excise duty by the 
Indian Government has encouraged 
consumption by their own mills and 
that perhaps has a great deal to do 
with the comparative firmness in 
their raw material market. 


This means further consumption of 
American cotton in place of Indian 
cotton. Also, as pointed out recently 
by the F.nance Committee, the ex- 
change rate of Japanese currency is 
rapidly becoming stabilized. It now 
stands $49.00 per 100 yen, within only 
half dollar of its par value. This 
will undoubtedly be a further incen- 
tive to stock American cotton at 
these unreplaceable prices. The ma- 
jority of the Japanese mills enjoy a 
good financial stand-ng from ac- 
cumulated surplus. While other 
countries were indulging by paying 
higher dividends and issuing watered 
stocks, the Japanese mills have been 
quietly redeeming their fixed capital 
and preparing for rainy days. (See 
Table No. 1-A on page 19.) 


Besides Japan we see the growth 
of Chinese mills. Their 1,000,000 
spindles and 4,500 looms in 1915 rose 
to 3,500,000 spindles and 26,000 looms 
in 1925. Their first activity will be 
confined to competing against the 
coarser production of Japan mills, 
but we may safely look forward to 
their increasing consumption of 
American staples in the future. 
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Diversification 


(Continued from page 23) 


seeing that the 1927 cotton acreage 
will not be within twenty-five or 
thirty per cent of last year’s, if cotton 
is to rise to the point of profit to the 
grower. That goal can be attained 
through county organizations headed 
by country bankers who will see that 
pledges are signed by growers to re- 
duce. At least the conditions are 
right for getting results. 


With a _smaller acreage planted 
next year in the South, it is reason- 
able to assume a smaller cotton crop 
will be raised, which will allow 
absorbing this year’s carry-over of 
some 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 bales in 
next year’s total, and thus prices will 
= ees perhaps to the point de- 
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ADEQUACY 


and EFFICIENCY 


of Electric Service 
in Dallas Invite 


Comparison 


N Electric service facilities 
Dallas stands among the fore- 
most cities of the country. 


Almost continuous power plant 
and distribution extensions 
utilizing the most modern de- 
velopments in construction, 
equipment, and operation, as- 
sure efficient service to a rapidly 
growing city and surrounding 
suburbs. 


Electricity for lighting, heat, 
and power, is always instantly 
available and is easily directed 
to accomplish any task. 


Flexible 
Clean 


Economical 


DALLAS POWER &# 
LIGHT COMPANY 
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HE service you buy from us 
is based on forty years of 
experience. (Our facilities un- 
equaled in the South. 









Dallas Transfer and Terminal Warehouse Co. 


SECOND UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING DALLAS, TEXAS 
STEUER CEU Ee E 


VWHEELS 
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jj ly Axles and Springs 
Ice and Dairy Wagons 


Wm. T. Fulton 1512 Main St., Dallas, Texas 
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S. KOENIGSBERG, Inc. 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS 
Fall and Winter Suitings 
Upstairs—1306} Main St. 





























Cc. B. ZUBER F. M. ZUBER 
ZUBER & ZUBER 
Wholesale Collections Established 1918 
408 Santa Fe Building 

















_ HOME OFFICE: DALLAS 
Our Health and Acedent policies provide $5,000.00 for accidental death and guarantee 
a monthly income to policy holders disabled by sickness or accident. Special policies for 


business and professional men at very attractive rates. Nearly 
a quarter of a century of unexcelled insurance service—over 
$1,600,000.00 paid in benefits. 

INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Price Cross, Pres. Dalias Texas Ben Haughton, Sec’y 
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° asic rum 


MERCHANT TAILOR 


Many stylish fabrics are now on hand for that Fall suit or overcoat 
Phone 2-5364 204-5 Continental Bldg. 





Economic Function 
(Continued from page 9) 


law was on the statute books only 
four years and was repealed in 1900, 


We ourselves in the United States 
experienced at the opening of the re- 
cent war what is likely to happen 
when the exchanges for cotton and 
wheat are closed up. There was a 
precipitous drop in prices and the 
farmers could not sell their cotton 
because no one was willing to buy it 
until a price had again been estab- 
lished by open market trading. Ex- 
perience, therefore, has proven that 
these open markets and exchanges 
are absolutely necessary to the eco- 
nomic welfare of our people. The 
criticism of their activities usually 
comes from people who have no eco- 
nomic training and insufficient busi- 
ness experience. Some years ago a 
farmers’ association in one of the Da- 
kotas at its annual meeting passed a 
resolution condemning speculation in 
wheat because it tended to lower the 
price. During that same year the 
millers, in annual convention assem- 
bled, condemned open market trading 
for the reason that it made the price 
of wheat too high. It is probable that 
neither the farmers nor the millers 
were right. 


A great deal of the criticism of 
speculation in commodities emanates 
from a lack of discrimination between 
speculation and gambling. Specula- 
tion is the necessary assumption of 
a risk which is involved in the pos- 
sible change in value of any commod- 
ity which has been produced for hu- 
man consumption or use. Gambling 
consists in’ staking money upon the 
outcome of a purely fortuitous event 
like a game. The latter is an un- 
necessary assumption of risk whereas 
the former is a risk, as we have seen 
above, which must be borne by some 
one. It is true indeed that there is 
some speculation which is no better 
than gambling, because it is done by 
people who have no knowledge of mar- 
kets nor any rational opinion of the 
amount of any commodity which is 
available for consumption during a 
given period of time. Naturally they 
are merely guessing and their mar- 
ket activities may be likened to gam- 
bling. I have deemed it necessary to 
go into detail in regard to the specu- 
lative element in the determination of 
market prices for the reason that this 
is perhaps least understood of any of 
the economic functions of -an organ- 
ized market or exchange. 





COST OF BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION 
September, 1926 
1913 Costs: 100 


All Other 
States Texas 


Frame Construction 202.8 201.0 
Brick, Wood Frame 214.3 201.0 
Brick, Steel Frame 198.7 187.0 
Reinforced Concrete 201.3 187.0 
All Construction 204.3 194.0 
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Depending on Exports 


(Continued from page 15) 


per cent and the increase in the latter 
being less than 9 per cent from 19090 
to the outbreak of the World War, 
while the increase in the total cot- 
ton consumption was 32 per cent. 
The post war figures are still more 
significant. Although the increase in 
the total consumption over the pre- 
war period was about 22 per cent, the 
increase in the per capita consump- 
tion was only 1% per cent. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from these fig- 
ures is that unless new uses of cotton 
are developed the domestic per capita 
consumption of this staple may not 
increase much, if any, from now on 
and while the home consumption will 
continue to increase gradually with 
the increase in population, it does 
not appear probable that the cotton 
growers of this country will be inde- 
pendent of foreign markets or foreign 
conditions in the near future. As far 
as the present time is concerned, it 
may be said that we depend upon 
foreign markets to sell from 55 to 
60 per cent of our cotton. 


It would be a mistake to suppose 
that cotton exports are a matter of 
concern to the cotton growers or to 
the people of the South only, for 
they have a national economic sig- 
nificance which we cannot afford to 
ignore. The high standard of living 
in this country requires an immense 
quantity of foreign raw materials 
and foodstuffs. For example, the im- 
ports of coffee, sugar and six of the 
principal raw materials during the 
five-year period 1910 to 1914 aver- 
aged about 6% billion pounds and in 
1925 they amounted to about 15 billion 
pounds. The value of coffee, sugar 
and eight of the principal raw ma- 
terials imported averaged $586,000,- 
000 in 1910-14 and amounted to over 
$2,000,000,000 in 1925. In other 
words, the imports of the above 
commodities increased by 130 per 
cent in quantity and by 244 per cent 
in value from the pre-war period. 
These materials must be paid for 
somehow if we are to have them, and 
it is rather doubtful whether there 
can be found a better means of pay- 
ment for these imports than an es- 
sential commodity which the foreign 
countries must have and which we 
can keep on producing from year to 
year. It is generally known, of 
course, that cotton is our most im- 
portant export item and the value of 
cotton exports constitute normally a 
little over one-fifth of our total ex- 
ports. In 1925 the value of the cot- 
ton exported amounted to $1,060,000,- 
000 which means that in that year the 
bill for the above-mentioned imported 
commodities was more than half paid 
for by our cotton exported. 


Einsteinistically Speaking 


ie importance of everything in 
this world is relative rather than 
absolute, as we measure one thing in 
terms of others. This being the case, 
I shall worry the reader with a few 
more figures. For the past twenty 
years we exported cotton to the value 
of over twelve and one-half billion 


dollars. During the same period the 
total world production of gold 
amounted to about eight and one- 
fourth billion dollars. It follows from 
this that if we had all the gold mines 
in the world and would export the en- 
tire output of these mines we could 
go only two-thirds as far in meeting 
our foreign bills as we did with our 
cotton. I quote these figures not 
merely for the sake of arithmetical 
juggling. What I am trying to do is 
to show that we have in our Dixie 
cotton fields a treasure distinctly 
worth preserving and that the foreign 
markets for our cotton deserve our 
most serious consideration. The ques- 
tion of any outlet for our cotton is 
especially pertinent at the present 
time. In spite of the fact that we 
have no appreciable competition from 
foreign cotton fields at present, any 
improvement in the quality or han- 
dling of our cotton is desirable and 
any tendency to plant inferior vari- 
eties should be discouraged by all 
means. As one of the leading cotton 
exporters recently said in a press 
statement, we cannot afford to let 
the inferior Oriental varieties com- 
pete with our cotton. 


Anything dealing with cotton is of 
special interest to Texas and since 
this article will be read mainly by 
Texas folks, I may as well point out 
the relationship of cotton and cotton 
exports to the people of your State. 
Your growers produce more than a 
third of the United States cotton crop 
or about enough cotton to produce al- 
most eight billion yards of cloth. 
Should your State take a notion to 
keep its cotton instead of selling it, 
the cloth you could produce from it 
would be enough to make almost 1,500 
cotton dresses for everyone of your 
girls and women. In 1924 the cotton 
fields of the Lone Star State yielded 
almost a bale of cotton to every one 
of its inhabitants, the value of the 
bale being about $123 including the 
seed. The total foreign value of the 
lint produced in that year amounted 
to $569,000,000. Since about 80 per 
cent of the Texas crop generally goes 
abroad, this means that about $450,- 
000,000 came into the pockets of 
Texas people from foreign countries. 
You may also be interested to know 
that cotton contributes over 90 per 
cent to the value of all exports from 
your State. 


In the foregoing paragraphs I at- 
tempted to show the part that cotton 
plays in our economic life and to 
point out what an important asset we 
have in our cotton exports. These 
facts must be stated in arithmetical 
rather than in literary terms, so that 
if I made this article dry reading by 
using too many figures, I hope at 
least that I succeeded in making clear 
the real situation. 
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THE LAST SMOKE 


“I'd like to be cremated, but I’m 
sure my wife wouldn’t like it.” 


“Why so?” 


“She’s always complaining about. 


my leaving my ashes around.” 
—Laugh. 









THE PLACE TO BUY 
NEW AND USED 


OFFICE 
FURNITURE 
IMPERIAL DESKS 
JOHNSON CHAIRS 


BERGER FILING 
CABINETS 


ASKEW 


Office Furniture Exchange 
310 N. Akard St. 7-1220 











You rent a 
Telephone— 


——~ Why-not a 
Typewriter? 


i All Makes— 
“ Three Months, 
$10.00 


Two Months, 
$7.50 


One Month, 
$4.00 


American Writing 
Machine Co. 
1513 Commerce St. 
Dallas, Texas 


Telephone 2-2740 








Automotive 
Electric Company 


Sales and. Service 

for Automobile 

electric equipment, 

speedometers, mag- 

netos and carbure- 
tors. . 


900 So. Ervay St. 7-1101 
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Let Fellow-Members 


Serve You 


Where to Get What You Want 
When You Want It 








Accountants 











Schoolar, Bird & Company 


C. H. Schoolar, C. P. A., President 
George H. Bird, Sec’y & Treas. 


Established in the Southwest 
Nineteen Years 


AUDITS :-: SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 
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Banks 








A Complete Banking, Trust and 
Investment Service 


THE REPUBLIC 
NATIONAL BANK 


REPUBLIC TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK 


Dallas, Texas 




















Bookbinders 














Office — Res. — 
7-556 3-4613 


HENRY NUSS 


BOOKBINDER 
and 
PAPER RULER 


Loose Leaf and Binders 


416 South Ervay, Dallas 
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Myers & Noyes 
Nuss, Henry ... 
Odee Company ....... 





Padgitt Brothers Company.................. ee 
Prendergast, A. C. & Company................... 382 
Republic National Bank, The......................... ..36 
Republic Trust & Savings Bank....................36 
TN RES Sei ne tees ee 87 
Schoolar-Bird & Company.. er 36 


I acces ssissnnsncescencenl 37 
Southern Fountain & Fixture Mfg. Co......... 23 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company..........39 
Southwestern Blue Print Company................ 37 
Boutinwest Primting Go.........--~....cccccscsecccocsscoceees 23 
Stevenson Printing Company.... ae 
Stewart Office Supply Company...................... 4 
Texas Electric Railway............................000000--. 32 
Texas Typewriter Company.. ashe 
Victory-Wilson, Ine. ............ ....80 
West Disinfecting Co........ ...87 
White Engraving Company. 37 


White-Smith Pub. Co............... aT 


Sheet Metal 








ATLAS 


Standard of the Southwest 


—Corrugated Roofing 
—Keystone Culverts 
—Stock Tanks 
—Wagon Tanks 


Atlas Metal Works 
DALLAS 























Stationery 








ODEE SERVICE 
for every 
LEGAL STATIONERY 
REQUIREMENT 
Largest Publishers 8 Distributors of 
TEXAS STANDARD FORM 


LEGAL BLANKS 


in the world 


THE ODEE COMPANY 
The sdeoel Su Bouse 


ain at Poydras 
Phone 7-6994 Dallas, Texas 




















Stamps—Rubber 








FRED L. LAKE & CO., Inc. 
RUBBER STAMPS 
CONVEN — BADGES 











STENCILS—SEALS 
1015 Elm St., Dallas 








Towel Supply 











CANNON BALL TOWEL SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


2009 Orange St. Dallas, Texas 


Everything furnished in the 





Towel Supply Line 


SERVICE UNEXCELLED PHONE 2.2736 
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Armature Works Employers Photostat Prints 
Efficient — | a oo * oe En- 
elligen itte 

Couch Armature Works Pad og ‘teealched | Printed Document. [egal and Commer. 
promptly. cial Papers, Letters, Drawings, Maps, 


Electric Motor Specialists 


Rewind, Rebuild and Repair 
Power Motors and Generators 


Griffin & Camp Phone 2-4775 


Over Four Years in Dallas 


‘7 EMPLOYERS’ SERVICE 
Phone BUREAU 2-7526 

















| Ete. 

JNO. J. JOHNSON 

| 1912 N. St. Paul St. 
Telephones: 2-6729; 17-4218 























Blue Prints Engineers 





Mailing 











MYERS, NOYES & FORREST 


CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 


1107 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


fl 1RT) .PE) } Ty 


JN. J, JOMNDON 





RMSERANAS 





=. QASIGSW 8 RAWS 


1912 N. St. Paul St. 























Telephones: 2-6729 17-4218 
Engravers 
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Insurance 


S 






Letter Copy Mailing Lists 
Multigraphing Maycut Letters 


DALLAS MAILING CO. 


191644 Main St. 
7-6538 






















Real Estate 











LAWRENCE MILLER 
REALTOR 
Business and Industrial 


Properties 
1505 Allen Bldg. 








Phone 2-7675 























Commercial Photographers Kirkpatrick-Thompson Co. 
| Insurance, All Kinds 


FRANK Rogers Surety Bonds 


Standard Stock Companies Only 
Photographs for All Purposes 














1001-8 Praetorian Bldg. 














Phone Us 2-7184 
PHONES: 2-4619; 2-6321 


| 


1304 ELM ST. 














HARRY BENNETT 
Commercial Photography 
2108 McKinney Ave. Phone 717-5171 
We photograph anything anytime 
HARRY BENNETT, Prop. 


























Business Colleges 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
“The School With a Reputation” 
Has Made Good Since 1887 
Absolutely Thorough and Reliable 


A Position for Every Graduate 
Write, Call or Phone for Catalogue. 


















Sheet Metal 





Skylights 
Sheet Meta! 
Contractors 

Y 36532. 


Smith & Rawlings 








Typewriters 








TYPEWRITERS and ADDING MACHINES 
Neostyle Duplicators 
TEXAS 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 
Phone 2-2541 
1015 Main St. 





































Ss. L. Ewing 
Company 
TYPEWRITERS 
1606 Commerce 
2-3026 Dallas 

















Contractors Opticians 
| W. E. CALLAHAN CON- 
| 7 _ STRUCTION co. RYPTO 
| Pregdent vice President GLASSES 
| General Office, 701-89 Kirby Bldg. HEITMAN OPTICAL Co. 
Dallas, Texas OPTOMETRISTS 
| Drainage, Irrigation, Railroad, Levee 1602 MAIN ST. “DALLAS 


























Disinfectants Printers 











WEST DISINFECTING CO. 
PHONE 2-2973 


en sev enrivela 


PAPER TOWELS, INSECTICIDES 2 
AND SANITARY APPLIANCES. COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING 


KO 20/2 BRYAN ST. AT HARWOOO 
___KOTEX VENDING CABINETS a DALLAS -—... 


DISINFECTANTS, LIQUID SOAP, 









































JOHN SCHWARZ 
Phone 2-5708 
DALLAS 

TYPEWRITER & 

SUPPLY CO. 

Standard and Portable 
Typewriters 

1519 Commerce St. 








Advertise in “‘Dallas”’ 
For rates and information, call 
EARL Y. BATEMAN 


Advertising Manager 
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Optimism 


€ The owner who awards his construction 
job on price only, without regard to the 
skill, integrity and responsibility of the gen- 
eral contractor who made the price, is overly 
optimistic to say the least. 


The time to investigate the reputation of 


ctor is BEFORE the job is let, 
r surety bonds nor architectural 


supervision can make an irresponsible con- 
tractor honest or skillful. 


FOR BUILDING SATISFACTION— 
AN A. G. C. CONTRACTOR! 

















BELLOWS-MACLAY 


EVERETT, J. O. 


KING, W. H. 
Executive Office 
625 Santa Fe Bldg. 





CHRISTY-DOLPH CONST. CO 
CRISMAN & NESBIT 


HENGER & CHAMBERS CO. 
HICKEY & HARRINGTON 
HUGHES-O’ROURKE CONST. CO. 


ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OFAMERICA 


LACY, L. H., CO. 
McKENZIE CONST. CO. 
MONTGOMERY, P. O’B. 
MOTE, F. A. 

ROGERS & O’ROURKE 
STAPLER, R. RUSSELL 
STEARMAN & SON 
WATSON COMPANY 


Frank N. Watson, 
Executive Secretary 


CONST. CO. 


SRS NS LANE RAE IIE or 
ee 
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Elm and T.& P. Tracks 


M. M. MAYFIELD 


All Phones 3-2171 




















Jack of All Trades 


(Continued from page 16) 
Crushers’ Association give the yield 
of cotton seed to be approximately 45 
per cent meal, 30 per cent hull, 15 
per cent oil, 3.3 per cent lint, and 
the rest loss, including sand, trash, 
etc. The linters, which are the short 
fuzzy fibers which remain matted 
about the seed after ginning, and 
which are separated in the oil mills, 
are used in batting and stuffing of 
cushions, comforts, horse collars, mat- 
tresses, etc., and are largely used in 
the manufacture of writing paper, 
gun cotton, artificial leather, rayon, 
photographic films, and the like. The 
cake and meal are among the most 
important products of the seed and 
are very largely used in the live stock 
industry. Cotton seed oil is used for 
food and in the manufacture of soap, 
putty, washing powder, glycerine, ni- 
troglycerine, margarine, and many of 
our fatty acids. Cotton seed prod- 
ucts reach tremendous proportions, 
and in 1923-24 almost a billion pounds 
of cotton seed oil, 1,518,000 tons of 
cake and meal, 941,000 tons of hulls, 
and 670,000 bales of linters were pro- 
duced. 

The population of the world is in- 
creasing at the rate of 15 or 20 mil- 
lion per year and the greatest growth 
is in those countries which use cotton 
cloths as their chief items of clothing. 
Unless some synthetic substitute for 
cotton is found, the world will need a 
steadily increasing crop of cotton to 
take care of its growing require- 
ments. Scientists and industrialists 
are forever busy in discovering new 
adaptations for cotton in the lint or in 
the cloth and there is no doubt but 
that American enterprises will be 
able to develop ways and means for 
putting into consumption all the cot- 
ton that can be produced under ordi- 
nary economic circumstances. 


—o——_- 
Tabular History of Texas 
Cotton 


Covering acreage, production and yield per 
acre, as tabulated by the Texas Almanac, 1926. 
Yield 

500-lb. bale per 
production acre 
3,438,386 224 
2,502,166 159 


Year— 


Acreage 
7,178,915 
7,656,312 








1902.. 7,646,000 2,498,013 148 
ED ssctiieninasss 7,801,000 2,471,081 148 
1904 8,355,000 3,145,372 183 
een 6,945,000 2,541,932 ms 
oe 8,894,000 4,174,206 225 
RP sacle ipso omaniees 9,156,000 2,300,179 130 


8,814,485 196 
2,522,811 125 
3,049,409 145 
4,256,427 186 
4,880,210 206 
8,944,970 150 
4,592,112 184 
3,227,480 147 
3,725,700 167 
8,125,878 185 
2,696,561 115 
3,098,967 140 
4,345,282 174 
2,198,158 98 
8,221,891 180 
4,342,298 147 
4,851,878 141 
4,100,000 ; 
5,400,000 



























































The Way Out 
of Your Shopping Problems 
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Open your Telephone Di- 
rectory and pick your Mer- 


chants from thie Yellow Pages. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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Flippentrath er Re a ity G | 


HIS wonderful home-section is attracting the 
interest and preference of hundreds of Dallas 
residents who realize the desirability of protective 
restrictions, accessibility to business and proximity 
to good educational institutions. 
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